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CONOMY OF TIME! Successful banks practice it. Especially 
those which economizetellers’time with The Lightning Coin Changer. 
For that’s an economy that affects the public as well as the bank. 


With The Lightning to make change for 
him, the teller can easily devote his full atten- 
tion to the patron—answer questions courteous- 
ly, compare signatures, make acquaintances, 
establish the personal relations that mean so 
much to any bank. 


You can well afford the low price of The 
Lightning—for insurance against errors in 


change. And The Lightning is guaranteed for 
Io years’ service. Leading banks, large and 
small, are saving time and money at the teller 
window—with The Lightning. 

For instance—The Bankers’ Trust Co., 
New York City; National City Bank, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., etc. For full information about 
the special bank model, address your request: 


LIGHTNING COIN CHANGER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
4401 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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“Some action, eh? Folks I do my banking with sent it to me.” 


dvertising 


The worth-while thing about a good calendar 
is its utter friendliness. 


It commences life most auspiciously. It goes 
out at the glad Holiday Season, when hearts 
are a bit warmer than at any other time during 
the year. 


Before ever it does anything else it says 
to the person who receives it—“Thank you 
so much for your patronage. We appreciate 
it heartily.” 

And then, it goes right on in and joins the 
family circle. Or, disregarding office boy and 
information clerk, enters the innermost office. 
And there takes up its position for an entire 
year of pleasant service. 


No other advertising enjoys quite the inti- 
macy that it enjoys. It marks the passing 


events which are life’s milestones. Above its 
dates are jotted down every conceivable sort 
of future happening, from history-making 
directors’ meetings to the time when the eggs 
in the incubator will start hatching. And often, 
when the last sheet has been torn off, and its 
usefulness as a calendar has departed, the 
picture which it bore is framed and enters upon 
a new and longer life of intimacy. 


' These things aretrue only of good and worthy 
calendars—designed intelligently by those who 
know what it is within a calendar which endears 
it to the hearts of those who receive it. 


Such calendars you may now select from the 
new Brown & Bigelow line for 1923. A request 
upon your business letterhead will bring the 
opportunity to view this line without obligation. 


Calendars—Engraved Holiday Greetings—Mailing Cards 
Mission Leather Specialties—Metal and Celluloid Utilities 


Brown & Bigelow — Quality Park Saint Paul 


Canadian Plant~Sault Ste.Marie, Ontario 
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The Depositor and His 


What the Bankers Say About Encouraging Customers to Get 
‘*Better Than + Per Cent’’ and How Far the Bank Should Go 


F a customer comes to my desk 
and says he has some money to 
invest, and asks me what to buy, shall 
I answer him by saying, “This bank 
does not give advice on investments;” 
or shall I sit down with him, find out 
what his ideas are and then get for him 
or sell to him what he ought to have? 
And if he casually mentions the fact 
that he has money in my savings de- 
partment that is only drawing 4 per 
cent, when he understands he can get 
6 or 7, what then shall my attitude be? 
Ever since the Liberty loans con- 
verted a nation of savings bank de- 
positors into a nation of temporary 
bond buyers, and the masses had their 
first lesson in cutting coupons and 
figuring accrued interest, one of the 
banker’s problems has been to keep 
4 per cent people satisfied in a 7 per 
cent market. While the going rate on 
high-grade bonds was 5 per cent, the 
individual gave little if any thought 
to the 1 per cent he was losing on his 
savings; but when the mounting cost 
of living made additional income de- 
sirable if not necessary, and the war 
created 7 per cent securities, he began 
to consider the earning power of money 
in a bank as compared with other 
forms of investment. And the banks 
began to consider what the 
result would be if he decided 
against the bank. 

In order to get a composite 
answer to the interrogations 
above propounded, the editor 
of The Burroughs Clearing 
House addressed a series of 
questions to prominent bank- 
ers in all parts of the country, 
from whose replies we may decide 
upon the answer to our friend’s 
question. Let us first, however, in- 
quire into the duty of a bank 
respecting its customers, and the 
nature of the savings account. 

For a decade past | the keynote of 
banking has been “service.” Just 
what is meant by the word is problem- 
atic, and if we would seek a defini- 
tion, there would be as many ideas as 
there were definers. To many it 
would simply mean that the bank 
would cheerfully accept deposits, 
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carefully pay checks, promptly render 
accounts stated, and call the customer 
on the phone before sending back his 
check. To others it would have the 
same nebulous meaning as it had to 
the good old deacon, who once a week 
for fifty years, testified in the prayer 
meeting that “he loved the Lord and 
hoped to serve him better,” but made 
no further effort to make his religion 
noticeable to his neighbors. 

But in its broader significance the 
term would include anything that the 
customer needs in a financial way, 
from the checking of a credit risk in 
China to the mailing of a letter. But 
when we find that in rendering some 
service, we hurt ourselves, we are prone 
to limit its meaning to an interpreta- 
tion all our own. 

However this may be, there will be 
no disagreement upon the fundamental 


It is assumed with good reason that when a pe aw 


invests in a security issue, it does so only 
rigid expert investigation 


proposition, that as respects the sav- 
ings account, it is the privilege of the 
bank to encourage thrift by making 
its results (savings) easy, and by com- 
pensating those results by the accre- 
tion of interest to make thrift profit- 
able. Upon this we all agree. That 
being the case, shall we go a step 
further and encourage our people to 
save by a definite process, for a definite 
goal, and for a larger income than 
the savings process affords? 

From an observation covering more 
than a quarter century, I conclude 
that people create savings accounts as 
the result of three motives: (a) The 
desire to establish a fund upon which 
they may draw in emergencies. —(b) 
The desire to own something—a home, 
a business, a bond or anything else. 
(c) The desire, impelled by the thrift 
instinct, to safeguard their savings 


against the perils of life. 


It may be that a few of the great 
army of savers are of the miser type, 
who save for the sake of saving; but 
they are singularly few. Nor does the 
question of saving for old age 
seem paramount, for that is far 
off, and only the timid, the 
worrisome ones and the unedu- 
cated are in this class; and 
I am inclined to agree with 
a western banker when he 
says: ““The small rate of 
interest paid on savings 
accounts is not an inspiring 
motive for saving. In my 
opinion, the tables showing 
how much a dollar a week for 
fifty years compounded quar- 
terly amounts to; domore harm 
than good. They are down- 
right depressing. The implied 
picture is of oneself many 
years hence, in a condition in 
life not better but worse— 
socially, intellectually and 
financially—tottering into a 
bank to withdraw a sum that 
doesn’t look large enough to 
throw at the neighbor’s hens.” 

What then is the duty of a bank in 
respect to its savings depositor? It 
would seem to be, first, to stimulate 
him to save for a specific purpose, for 
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his own well-being, and give him all 
the interest his money can legitimately 
earn, be the process what it may; and 
second, as a community service, by 
using the saved funds, while in its 
possession, for the upbuilding of the 
community. To this end a Cleveland 
banker says: “If its administrative 
officers are wise, they want to see the 
homes, the commercial houses, the 
industrial establishments of their city 
well built, well financed, and well 
managed. To secure these results, 
the savings of the bank’s customers 
must be wisely invested. It seems 
probable that the investment of 
~ these community savings will be 
more wisely made if they are large- 
ly controlled by the officers of the 
bank than they will be if they are 
mostly made by many thousands 
of individual depositors.” 

Those who have watched the 
trend of events since the war have 
been pained to see the get-rich- 
quick man operate in all his glory, 
finding victims by the million. We 
have seen the Liberty bond traded 
in for an oil stock. We have seen an 
aggressive campaign carried on by 
concerns good and bad to capitalize 
the bond buying habit which the war 
taught. Almost without exception the 
bankers complain that their deposits 
have been cut into by these agencies, 
and the general conclusion is well 
expressed by the above mentioned 
banker when he says: “If the bank 
does not aid the depositors to make 
wise investments, it will see its sav- 
ings lured away by aggressive agents 
of other institutions. And if it should 
undertake an aggressive campaign to 
persuade every depositor to become 
an investor, it would assume a very 
grave responsibility, and probably 
lose the business of large numbers of 
customers who would feel that the 
bank owed them money each time 
they saw the quotation of their secu- 
rities fall. It is much easier for the 
bank to persuade its depositors to 
make investments than it is to guide 
them into making safe ones. The 
wise course lies somewhere between 
the two extremes. The bank ought 
to aid those depositors who want to 
invest, but it certainly should not try 
to persuade every depositor to become 
an investor.” 

It is quite the consensus of opinion 
that inasmuch as the depositor is 
bound to invest —at least certain ones 
will be—it is the duty of the bank to 
see that they make wise choices; other- 
wise it destroys their initiative to save 
by allowing them to lose their savings 
after they have risen to investment 
size. 

The ideal savings account would not 
seem to be the one that is never 
touched from the day of its deposit, 
or the one that grows constantly, both 


through interest and the additions to 
principal; but the one that shows con- 
stant additions, then a drop. This 
indicates that a goal has been reached, 
an achievement accomplished. Then 
it begins to grow again; then another 
drop, when another end is gained, and 
so on ad infinitum. 

Accepting the decision that the 
banker should encourage —at least not 
discourage —investment by his people, 

how far shall 


effort? Shall 
he merely ad- 


vise? Or, shall 
he assist? Or 
shallheactually 


The implied pic- 
ture is of oneself 
many yearshence, 
in a condition in 
life not better but 
worse — socially 
intellectually and 
financially — tot- 
tering intoa bank 
towithdrawasum 
that doesn’t look 
large enough to 
throw at the 
neighbor's hens 
carry through 
the transac- 
tion for him? 
Shall the bank 
provide the 
goal and the 
meanstoreach 
it? A banker 
in Indiana well says: “The average 
person does not save for the pleasure 
of saving. He saves for something. 
And if the bank can offer him that 
something tangible—something to look 
at, and feel, and arouse his desire to 
own—it can expect to realize some 
profit on his account. Iam absolutely 
cold on the value of inspirational sav- 
ings advertising. You can talk serv- 
ice, courtesy, and 4 per cent until you 
are blue in the face; you can picture 
all the hells of the thriftless and all 
the paradises of the provident, but 
after all, unless the prospect has some 
definite and tangible object in his mind 
for which he wants to use your bank 
to help him accomplish, all you get 
will be the few who need constant 
inspirational nourishment and who 
will close out at the rate of 80 per cent. 
I say, let the other fellow spend his 
money educating the masses in saving — 
you spend your money selling bonds to 
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the people he has educated. Let the 
savings business come to you; and it 
will more quickly if the depositor 
knows that he can get 6 or 7 per cent 
after saving his first five hundred or q 
thousand. In other words, use the 
savings as a feeder and by so doing 
you will be giving the small saver 
something tangible to work for, and 
the large depositor service he is now 
paying someone else for.’’ Not so 
bad logic, is it? 

I am forced to the conclusion that 
inasmuch as the investor is bound to 
invest, it is the proper function of the 
bank to give sound advice—and let 
it be understood that it is advice only, 
without thought of reward, and the 
bank in doing so uses the same judg- 
ment as it does in making investments 
for itself. Beyond this it should not 
go. And if it can say to the customer, 
“This is what we invest your money 
in, when you leave it on deposit,” 
it will be quite sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Accepting the fact that the 
necessities of the times require 
that the banks take a decided 
stand in respect to this question, 
and the fact that many of our 
people are bound to invest in 
something, and the fact that people 
will save more effectively if given 
a proper incentive, it is the duty of 
the bank to make their savings secure 
through proper guidance. Let us 
“ask to inquire,” as Hasamura Togo 
would say, what has been the expe- 
riences of banks that have pursued 
this course? 

The bankers seem to have concluded 
that if they do not direct the investor 
into proper channels, someone else 
will direct them into improper ones, 
and many banks are now operating 
well organized bond departments. 
There is a tendency to divorce the 
bond department from the work of the 
bank, making it a separate organiza- 
tion. Some banks are organizing com- 
panies which are controlled by the 
bank through stock ownership, to 
which all bond business is diverted. 
In such cases the banks do not allow 
the savings accounts to be used as a 
medium of solicitation, on the ground 
that the depositor will conclude that 
his confidence is being violated. In 
some institutions there are officers who 
give their whole time to the bond de- 
partment, and carry on a well organ- 
ized campaign for such business. To 
quote from a Cleveland banker: “The 
policy of the bank must be determined 
by choosing that course which will be 
best for the interests of the public, the 
bank, and the depositor. The wisest 
course lies somewhere between dis- 
couraging or neglecting the individual 
investor at one extreme, and at the 
other attempting to convert every 
depositor into an investor. The bank 
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should oifer its help and investment 
facilities to the depositor who accumu- 
lates a surplus beyond his immediate 
needs and who becomes genuinely 
convinced that he wants to purchase 
securities. The bank that remains 
indifferent to this problem will surely 
see its savings accounts raided by 
other and more energetic institutions. 
The one that should try to make in- 
dividual investment universal would 
probably incur numerous individual 
animosities and perhaps dissipate the 
support that should be available for 
the solid upbuilding of its community.” 

A bank in Arkansas finds that it 
does not cut into its savings accounts 
perceptibly, for it says: “Since our 
savings department is constantly in- 
creasing, we can hardly say the invest- 
ment department has been a detriment. 
On the other hand, we believe it stim- 
ulates saving. As a progressive bank, 
we can hardly afford to be without an 
investment department. While we 
do not direct our sales effort towards 
our savings customers, by any means, 
yet we must include them among our 
prospects. The man who accumulates 
a sum which he does not use for his 
living expenses is the man who 
has something to invest. So 
thoroughly do we believe this that 
we have gone through our savings 
records and made a list of those 
who have saved a_ sufficient 
amount for investment. Look- 
ing at it from one standpoint, 
we think it is our duty to help 


them use their money after they have — 


saved it. Unless we do this, we can 
hardly claim that we are giving real 
service which we advertise. One im- 
portant point to consider is the fact 
that after we have helped a customer 
invest his money wisely, he becomes a 
satisfied customer, and a booster for 
his bank. It has been our experience 
that the customer who has had a taste 
of the pleasure of buying a bond—even 
asmall one—immediately has a desire 
to begin saving for another one.” 

Another bank has built up its bond 
department to the point where it can 
readily re-sell an issue of local bonds 
running into large figures to their own 
investors. It also sells guaranteed 
mortgages, and out of a force of fifty- 
live men, five give their whole time to 
the bond business. This bank’s sav- 
ings deposits are one-third larger than 
three years ago. It also makes loans 
lo customers on securities which they 
buy, allowing them to pay for them 
o the installment plan. “There is 
no question,” says this banker, “but 
that the genuine investment service, 
based upon absolutely good securities, 
lirst purchased by the bank, is attract- 
ing new depositors and feeding our 
other departments.” 

Four banks in a city in Michigan 
combine their advertisements each 


Monday and run half a page on invest- 


ments. A banker in Indiana says: 
“I have about come to the conclusion 
that in the face of present day tre- 
mendous competitive effort for savings 
business, and the great costs involved 
in getting it, together with the high 
rates banks are obliged to pay, that 
the bank will profit more, both in 
dollars and cents and in good will, by 
using the savings department merely 
as a financial back-drop to give the 
necessary prestige and proper stage 
setting for the development of depart- 
mental activities such as insurance, 
trust and bond. The bank has to 
have something tangible to advertise, 
and instead of trying to sell habits and 
states of mind, and rhapsodising on 


A very conserva- 
tive customer— 
a Quaker, if you 
please; but now 
that marks are 
worth less than 
half a cent, I 
know that for- 
getting is hard 


our old friend Success, it’s about time 
they were offering a concrete service 
and something salable.” 

A bank in Chicago finds that many 
depositors are saving for a distinct 
purpose and resent anything in the 
way of advice that is designed to turn 
them away from their original purpose. 
Itsays: ““The management of a savings 
department would be more than foolish 
not to watch the withdrawals. They 
would be more than foolish if they did 
not attempt to guide their depositors 
in making investments. We do this 
and if there is any inclination on the 
part of a depositor to buy bonds, we 
make due effort to guide the sale into 
our bond department.” 

A bank in St. Paul writes: “Our 
policy with regard to urging savings 
depositors to invest has not injured 
our savings department. We believe 
it has been beneficial.” 

There is a general hesitancy to com- 
mit the bank to the point of recom- 
mending investments, particularly “‘if 
the customer is a contented savings 
depositor,’’ as a banker in Los Angeles 
puts it. He reminds us that the 
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people have not forgotten that they 
bought Liberty bonds at par only to 
see them slump to 85, when they 
thought they had a security that 
would always sell at its face value. 
And when the customer comes back 
to the bank and finds his security 
worth less than he paid for it, he is 
prone to conclude that the bank has 
caused him a paper loss, at least, and 
feels the same as he did toward the 
Government, without the good reasons 
that the Government put forth as to 
why its securities fell in value. But if 
the customer asks for advice, give it, 
but only with the understanding that 
it guarantees nothing. 

A vice-president in one of San 
Francisco’s largest banks contributes 
this: “I believe that if a depositor 
can be shown the advisability and 
advantage of becoming an investor he 
will become a better and more con- 
sistent depositor in the savings depart- 
ment. As a rule a savings depositor 

starts to build up his balances 


with some distinct object in view — 


to build a home, to purchase real 


_ / estate, to give his children a college 


education, to make a trip abroad, 
to pay his life insurance premium. 
Few, if any, let the money lie in the 
bank after the balance has assumed 
a sizable amount. With money in 
the bank there is always the tempta- 
tion to do something with it. If the 
deposilor is induced to invest it in 
good, marketable bonds bearing a little 
higher rate of interest than he gets 
from the bank, the chance of his being 
led to put it into some precarious 
scheme or wildcat stock is avoided. 
When he has accumulated bonds in 
sufficient amount to accomplish his 
original purpose he can dispose of 
them. In the meantime he has ac- 
quired the habit of saving regularly 
and has learned to invest his savings 
carefully. 

“TI am inclined to believe fully that 
banks will profit in the end by selling 
the investment idea to depositors, and 
I do not believe that deposits in the 
savings banks will show any diminu- 
tion—on the contrary I believe they 
will increase in consequence. 

“IT submitted your letter to the 
manager of our bond department for 
his views and below I am giving you 
his replies in full. He has answered 
your questions in order of their pro- 
posal. 

“1. I do not think it advisable 
for a bank to encourage its depositors 
to invest unless a depositor has, un- 
solicited, come to the bond department 
for investment information and service. 

“2. Our bank operates a_ bond 
department. We have not noticed 
any special effect upon our deposits 
but have noticed that some of our 
depositors drew money from our sav- 
ings department to invest in higher 
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return securities. In many cases, 
however, investors drew the money 
from other institutions, and in many 
cases the money invested was drawn 
entirely from other banks. It is our 
opinion that our savings customers 
would invest practically the same 
amount in stocks and bonds if we did 
not have a bond department. 

“3. At this time we do not be- 
lieve it is good business to encourage 
depositors to invest, as an active cam- 
paign in this direction would undoubt- 
edly decrease the bank’s savings 
deposits. 

“*4. We feel that a conservatively 
conducted bond department is a dis- 
tinct asset to a bank, as a good bond 
department not only scrutinizes the 
bank’s own holdings of securities but 
gives intelligent advice to the many 
customers who desire to invest in se- 
Incidentally, if our customers 
are going to buy bonds we feel that it is 
best for them to buy from us, both from 
the point of making a profit and from 
the point of giving them a security 
which we feel will be safe.’ 

““You will note he thinks that to en- 
courage depositors to invest would 
tend to decrease savings deposits. In 
this we entirely disagree.” 

Another banker in Los Angeles 
writes: “I believe that the more we 
make thrift attractive, the easier it 
will be to create it. In other words, 
proper investment of the savings of a 
small saver should create a desire to 
save more. Any deposits we lose at 
the top through investment advice 
should be made up at the bottom by 
new savers.” 


HEN a Virginia banker writes: ““We 

have always gone on the principle 
that we could not do anything that 
would help a depositor without help- 
ing the bank, and we have encouraged 
savings for the purpose of investment. 
We believe that whenever possible, 
saving should be done with a definite 
purpose in view—that is, the buying 
of a home, providing an income, edu- 
cation of children, etc. We advise our 
customers in reference to investments 
and have on hand at all times a stock 
of high-class mortgage loans, which we 
buy for the purpose of re-selling to our 
customers. 

“These mortgage loans are issued in 
denomination of $100 and clients are 
urged to buy in small amounts, if they 
desire. We do not hesitate to en- 
courage our depositors in every possible 
way to reinvest their funds in safe 
securities, and we have found that it 
has made us many friends. We be- 
lieve that the aggregate of our savings 
business is as large as it would be if we 
were not engaged in the investment 
business. 

“We also believe that we have pre- 
vented many unwise investments, and 


we believe in serving our depositors 
this way we have kept them with us, 
and our profits have been greater than 
if we were not equipped to perform 
this service. We also have the con- 
sciousness of having been of real service 
and there is a certain satisfaction that 
one can get out of business which goes 
a long way towards making life worth 
while. 

“We have described the plan of 
saving and investing, in booklets 
enclosed. This is unique, in that it 
appoints the bank the agent of the 
depositor to keep the funds invested, 
and as rapidly as they accumulate as 
much as $100 or more, the calculations 
show exactly what the results will be 
to the depositor if regular deposits are 
made.” 


HE financial editor of the Los 

Angeles Examiner well says: “‘A 
bank deals in finance, and the handling 
of bonds and other securities unques- 
tionably is a financial function. More- 
over, a bank is peculiarly equipped for 
rendering a service of this kind. No 
institution is in closer touch with 
general conditions, or in better posi- 
tion to determine values, or pass judg- 
ment upon the credits of individuals 
or corporations. The rapid growth of 
bond departments in many of our 
banks attests strongly to the favor 
with which this important branch of 
their service is regarded by their 
patrons. 

“The position taken by many of the 
depositors is that a bank cannot 
afford to invest its own money in any- 
thing but approved securities. It is 
assumed with good reason that when 
a bank does invest in a security issue, 
it is only after a rigid expert investi- 
gation has been made of all the under- 
lying conditions, with safety of prin- 
cipal the first consideration. As a 
rule this faith has proved to be well 
founded. Instances are exceedingly 
rare where a bank has made a serious 
mistake in its selections. It is quite 
true that market values occasionally 
decline below the price paid by a buyer 
for his bond, but that is a matter that 
neither a bank nor a private invest- 
ment house can offer any guarantee 
against. The chief factors in any 
investment transaction are safety of 
principal and income and the number 
of cases where important errors of 
judgment in this respect can be charged 
up to the large banking institutions 
conducting bond departments are so 
small as to be almost negligible. 

“The establishment of securities 
departments also gives the banks a 
wider opportunity for financing large 
enterprises. Their position in this 
respect is immensely improved by the 
fact that they have a wide market at 
hand for such securities as are issued 
in connection with such transactions. 
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They are also important buyers of 
national, state and municipal secur- 
ities, the dealings of the Los Angeles 
banks in securities of this nature in 
the last year or two amounting to 
many millions of dollars. As a matter 
of fact the banks of this city have be- 
come a decidedly important factor in 
the security business and the scope of 
their operations is constantly being 
extended, a development that testifies 
in the most eloquent manner to the 
approval of their course by many 
thousands of investors.” 

In the bank I have the honor to 
serve we have a bond department, 
which like Topsy “wasn’t born but 
just grew.” It is now in its third year 
and shows a turnover of several hun- 
dred thousand in a small American 
community of no great wealth, and 
with no poverty. It came into being 
quite naturally and developed in the 
same manner. It was never pushed. 
We never tried to make it pay, regard- 
ing it as a service, distinct, beneficial, 
helpful, and needed. Its reward was 
to be in the coin of good will, not even 
caring if it paid for its telephone calls. 
It has no competitor for miles around, 
and people come from neighboring 
towns to receive its benefits. It has 
never made an enemy and it has made 
many friends; for when you hand a 
man a profit of $500 in a few weeks, he 
will bless you ever after. Moreover 
he will tell his friends; and he will keep 
a good balance besides! 


HEN the Government began issu- 
ing Liberty bonds with a higher 
interest rate than prevailed in savings 
banks and savings departments, the fear 
was common among bankers that the 
people would rush to exchange a bank 
credit for a Government promise. It is 
undoubtedly true that large sums were 
so exchanged, more particularly from 
patriotic than from financial motives. 
And no doubt the Liberty Loan pay- 
ments were in large volume essentially 
savings that would otherwise have 
found lodgment in savings accounts; 
but for reasons that need not be stated 
here, the savings of the people as 
represented by the savings accounts 
still grew apace, showing that a nation 
of bond buyers could still be a nation 
of savings depositors. 
And when securities began to show 
a return as high as 8 per cent, the 
banker naturally hesitated to feature 
his investment service, lest the depos- 
itor make inroads upon the savings 
department. He was cautieus in call- 
ing attention to the fact that he was 
getting 8 per cent and paying 4, nol 
knowing the effect upon the mind of 
the depositor. Whether the deposi- 
tor would demand a higher return on 
his savings, or withdraw and play 
banker himself was a mooted question. 
But the psychology of a depreciated 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Founded 


IX years 

ago, Carl 
Hollis, cash- 
ier of the 
Merchants & Planters Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, of Warren, Ark., had a 
heart-to-heart talk with a good cus- 
tomer. As a result of that lecture, 
the customer stopped a bad habit and 
started a new system of life. The cure 
was the psychology of white paint, the 
bank assisting in its application. 

Today the tourist sees scores of 
homes painted pure white in and near 
Warren, the county seat of Bradley 
County. He is agreeably surprised, of 
course, but he doesn’t know the reason 
until he inquires and learns that white 
paint is one of the hobbies of Carl 
Hollis, and that it is the ambition of 
the bank to apply white paint to every 
home in that section within a few years. 

The idea, conceived in that confer- 
ence for the good of the order with a 
good but troublesome customer, is 
really the foundation of a program of 
service and community helpfulness 
that has made the Merchants and 
Planters Trust and Savings Bank the 
leader in community progress—and 
has convinced the bank that leadership 
pays. 

Here is the story of the origin of the 
idea, as told by Mr. Hollis: 

“About six years ago a good custom- 
er of mine came to me. He lived 
four miles from town and was in the 
habit of borrowing $200 or $300 every 
year, paying it back in November, buy- 
ing a little stuff for Christmas, and on 
January 1 he was the first man to have 
his name on our application blank for 
a loan for next year. I began to talk 
to that fellow. He had a growing 
family of three boys and one girl and I 
told him that he must live for the fu- 
ture; that he owed it to his children to 
improve his condition and develop his 
farm, because they must go to school. 


W hite 


One of the homes painted white and a group of prize winners at the fair; the central figure is Katherine Heath, 13, 


A Bank That Developed a Hobby and Built Thereon a Program 
of Community Helpfulness Which Established Its Leadership _ letting them 


By ROSCOE S. WEST 


He said he wanted to borrow $200 and 
I asked him what he was going to do 
with it. He told me he had fifteen 
acres that he wanted to clear and fence 
in. Isaid: ‘That’s fine. I will do it 
if you will make it $400, but I will not 
lend you $200.’ He did not know 
what I had in mind. He had a fairly 
good four-room frame house, with one 
of these mud chimneys. The house 
was not painted and there was not a 
speck of paint within four miles of it. 
I told him: ‘Now if you will make it 
$400, we will clear the land and build 
the fence, paint the house, paper every 
room, put up a brick chimney, put a 
picket fence around the house and 
paint everything white. You need not 
tell me you will do it. You take the 
proposition home to your wife. If she 
tells you she does not want it, all right. 
If she does, we will make a trade the 
next time you come to town.’ 

“The telephone rang the next morn- 
ing before I was out of bed. That man 
was at the other end of the wire. ‘Hol- 
lis, you have ruined me,’ he shouted. 
‘My wife says that that is the very 
thing she has been trying to get all 
these years, but hadn’t the courage to 
ask me because I was in debt.’ 

‘“‘We cleared the land and built the 
fence, painted the house white, papered 
every room, and fixed up the best room 
in the house for his daughter, and the 
next best for the wife. It wasn’t three 
months before that man came to me 
and began to talk about bringing his 
boys to school in our little city. I 
don’t believe it had ever occurred to 
him before. We operate a splendid 
school system, but he had been send- 
ing his children to the country school 


in his community. 
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Psychology 


leader of the Poultry Club 


for three 
months, and 


quit before 
school closed, to pick cotton. He 
put his boys and his daughter in our 
high school. I kept in touch with 
them. This man paid back the money 
he had spent on improving his home, 
put his boys into Sunday School and 
became superintendent of the Sunday 
School. He organized a Sunday School 
In June when the 
oldest boy graduated I called him into 
my office and asked him what he was 
going todo. He said he wanted to go 
to the State University. I asked him, 
‘What will you study?’ He replied, ‘I 
will take an agricultural course.’ I 
had not mentioned agriculture to that 
boy or encouraged him in any way. 
He went to the State University and 
will graduate next June. The other 
children have done as well. It all 
resulted, as I see it, from white paint. 
It gave him a new vision in life. If 
the people will begin to paint the coun- 
try homes white, we will have a new 
agriculture and a new citizenship. We 
will find that it will not be necessary 
for us to preach diversification; it will 
come of itself.” 

The psychology of the thing has 
worked in scores of other cases as it 
worked in the original experiment, and 
there is another effect that must not be 
overlooked —the psychology of adver- 
tising. The scheme advertises the 
community, advertises the bank and 
brings new settlers and new customers. 

The farmers, urged by the bank to 
join the white paint movement, have 
co-operated the more willingly, because 
the bank has proved a true friend of 
the children of the section and thus it 
has gained the friendship of the farmer 
and the farmer’s wife. This work 
dates back two years when the institu- 
tion decided to employ a woman field 
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agent, the first regular field worker 
employed by a bank in Arkansas. 
Now there are two in the state and it is 
believed that dozens of other banks 
will fall in line before many years 
have passed. 

Agricultural activity has increased 
and deposits have grown amazingly 
since the bank employed Miss Roxy 
Hobbs, then a popular young school- 
teacher, as agriculturist. “She knows 
‘country life from experience,” said Mr. 
Hollis. ‘Numbers of people have told 
me how they appreciated her service, 
and to my certain knowledge, many 
homes have been improved by reason 
of her suggestions. We have painted a 
good many homes in Bradley County 
and all of them are painted white. 
Those homes have been papered on the 
inside, and we have made the room of 
the young girl in the family the best 
one in the house. We have helped the 
boy of sixteen or seventeen years of age 
to understand that he has a place in 
the home. We are glad that we have 
a few boys and girls who are not 
thinking of going to town to drive a 
delivery wagon, sell gasoline or work 
in a grocery store. They are staying 
on the farm and are developing into 
the real agricultural people of our good 
state.” 

The bank fosters boys’ and girls’ 
agricultural club work, specializing on 
the boys and girls—and women—and 
leaving out the men entirely. But by 
reason of activity with boys, girls and 
women, the bank frequently is enabled 
to enlist the hearty co-operation of the 
men. ‘Today many of the farmers in 
Bradley County have changed their 
minds and their methods because of 
the bank’s agricultural work. 

For the past two years a fair has 
been staged, when exhibits of all kinds 
were brought together, and it is the 
intention of the bank to have a fair in 
the autumn of every year, as a climax 
to the year’s work. It is said that 
these county fairs are the only ones of 
their kind in the world that are 
financed by a bank. 

The 1921 fair, last October, was 
quite an occasion for the small city of 
Warren and also for all of Bradley 
County. In addition to 
the exhibits and the “ 
awarding of prizes, an 
interesting program of ~Y¥ 
speaking and other en- 
tertainment was ar- 
ranged. Governor 
McRae, Arkansas’ busi- 
ness governor, made the 
principal address. He 
cancelled another en- 
gagement in order to 
be present. The 
governor—and 
others — were im- 
pressed by the © 
enterprise of the 


Mr. Hollis 
and his bank in Warren 


Merchants & Planters Trust & Savings 
Bank, and he wished to be present to 
see for himself just what work had been 
accomplished under the bank’s direc- 
tion. Charles McKee, Arkansas’ state 
banking commissioner, also visited the 
fair, and made an address on “The 
Beautiful Home.” 

Three hundred chickens were on 
display, and the display of hogs was 
one of the largest ever seen in that 
section. The other exhibits were 
impressive. 

A total of $350 in prizes was awarded 
for the best exhibits by the young 
farmers. The fair lasted two days 
and was attended by several thousand 
people. Several days after its close, 
another fair opened at Monticello, in 
another county. Many of the boys 
and girls took their exhibits to this 
fair, where they walked away with 
more prizes than all other clubs com- 
bined in that district, which district is 
composed of eighteen counties. 

For the year 1922 the bank plans to 
develop along the same lines that have 
been followed successfully in the past 
two years. It is estimated that at 
least 300 more people can be served in 
1922. Three hundred more club mem- 
bers will make a total membership of 
800. The work is now so arranged 
that more and better work can be done, 
because of the growing enthusiasm of 
the present club members who are 
helping the bank to the best of their 
ability. 

Carl Hollis has been connected with 
the bank for twenty-two years. For 
the past ten years he has been active in 
agriculture, especially in Bradley 
County. But by reason of his associa- 
tion with other bankers, he has been 
more or less active throughout the 
whole state. He was president of the 
Arkansas Bankers Association for the 
year 1918, and he has been on the 
agricultural committee of the bankers 
association since it was organized. 

Mr. Hollis believes that bankers 
ought to be the leaders, and that 
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bankers ought to prove their leadership, 
He thinks bankers should organize the 
farmers for the purpose of helping the 
farmers to help themselves. ‘They 
are ready to listen and will follow a 
sensible program,” says Mr. Hollis. 

As an example of what the bank has 
done, the following summaries for the 
years 1920 and 1921 will show the 
benefits of fostering club work: 

For 1920, clubs were organized in 
fourteen communities. In each com- 
munity boys and girls were enrolled in 
pig club, poultry club or canning club 
work, and in many instances all three 
clubs were well represented. The 
first requirement of pig club and 
poultry club members was an invest- 
ment in pure-bred stock. Each pig 
club member purchased a pure-bred 
registered pig. Thirty-two boys were 
in this club. In the poultry club, 
there was a total membership of forty- 
nine. Nineteen began their work by 
purchasing a pen of pure-bred chickens, 
each. More than 2,000 chickens were 
raised from this new stock. All of the 
forty canning club members grew a 
tenth of an acre in tomatoes, and 
canned, in glass, for home use. Com- 
munity club work was also carried on. 

For 1921, four new communities were 
added to the fourteen already organ- 
ized. There were 212 members of 
the poultry club, who raised more 
than 4,000 chickens. These chickens 
were worth more than $5,000. There 
are 93 pig club members. In the 
canning club there are 116 girls and 
women. A number of women and 
girls have agreed to raise for market 
1,000 chickens each in 1922. These 
chickens will be marketed at broiler 
age. 

That this boosting of agricultural 
enterprise has paid is evidenced by a 
comparison of the condition of the 
bank in 1920 with condition in 1921. 
On June 30, 1920, the statement of 
the condition of the bank was given 
out as follows: 

Loans, $613,789.47; loans on cotton, 
$2,786.66; overdrafts, $1,837.89; U. S. 
government bonds, $34,874.21; war- 
rants, city, $74.02; real estate, 
furniture and fixtures, $35,254.66; cash 
and sight exchange, 
$102,760.17 or a total 
of $791,377.08. The 
liabilities were: capital 
stock, $100,000; certified 
surplus, $50,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, 
$14,967.71; dividend 
No. 35 (payable July 1), 
$5,000; bills payable, 
$70,000; deposits, 
$551,409.37 mak- 
ing a total of 
$791,377.08. 

At the close 
of business April 
28, 1921, the 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Usually=Not Always=Brevity Is Best 


Probably We Shall Never Get a More Definite Answer Than 
This to the Question of Length in Bank Advertising Copy 


“f(Y¥7HEN Greek meets Greek, they 

start a restaurant,” but when 
advertising man meets advertising 
man, a discussion of the great question 
“Length,” is bound to ensue sooner 
or later. I have never met two 
advertising men who agreed on all 
phases of the subject. 

Owing to the particular problems of 
bank advertising, this applies par- 
ticularly to that class of advertising. 
The subject is an exceedingly im- 
portant one, for it affects the message, 
the layout, the medium —and results. 

So the subject is certainly worthy 
of careful study. Since it is largely a 
matter of personal opinion, I do not 
want to present my own views exclu- 
sively, so I have gathered the opinions 
of leaders in the banking and advertis- 
ing fields, and am presenting their 
thoughts on subject. These 
opinions are indeed varied, but there 
are certain central thoughts running 
through them all, that, applied to your 
bank’s advertisements, will make them 
more readable, and, consequently, 
more profitable. 

Personally, I believe that well over 
80 per cent of modern bank advertising 
is too long. The average person 
wouldn’t have time—even though he 
had the inclination —to read the aver- 
age bank advertisement. ‘Take a pub- 
lication with a hundred advertise- 
ments. If the reader spent one minute 
on each advertisement, it would take 
him almost two hours to go through 
the advertisements. One of _ the 
troubles is that the banker thinks that 
because his advertisements are of 
interest to him, they interest everyone. 
He seems to take that for granted in 
writing copy. As a matter of fact, 
the reader is less interested in bank 
advertising than in other classes of 
advertising, for the latter offer definite 
articles that are essential, or add to 
his comfort and happiness. 

In reading the comments which 
follow, keep in mind two questions: 
If a bank advertisement is too long, 
how can it be made shorter without 
loss of effect? If an advertisement 
must necessarily be long, how can we 
get it read nevertheless? 

Here is an emphatic opinion 
expressed by Coleman Cox, central 
district manager of the Pacific Rail- 
ways Advertising Company, San Fran- 
cisco. Think it over: 

“Bank advertising is too long. Not 
only too long, but too dry. They 
think that because they are interested 
in the bank’s affairs, everybody else is. 


By RALPH PARKER ANDERSON 


The Tired Business Man 
Who is a Real one? 
‘When talking to you he is often preoccupied. 


In the background of his mind, big and litle 
business and money problems twist end turn for 
sohutioe. 


At night be is apt to lic awake while major and 
minor worrics — things-to-do- tomorrow — rece 


“Woader if the bank can get that credit infor- 
mation about X & Company. Must have it.” 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 
OMPANY 


Here is a long «advertisement, but the 
human appeal to “‘The Tired Business Man’”’ 
will get his attention 


It’s darn little the other fellow cares 
about you or your business. If you 
want to tell him anything about it, do 
it as quickly as you can. No banker 
would read a long-winded advertise- 
ment or circular letter from his grocer 
or butcher dilating on the purity of 
food, yet he thinks the same grocér 
and butcher should devote a good part 
of their time to reading his messages 
on thrift, safe deposit vaults, etc.” 

The time you spend in reading this 
article will be well spent if you get 
from it only the thought that the 
reader doesn’t want to read your ad. 
Before you write a word, get that 
firmly in mind. Tell it “‘as quickly as 
you can.” 

Since the other fellow cares “‘so darn 
little’ about your business, how are 
you going to tell him about it? Answer: 
By telling how banking relates to his 
own business, to his own personal 
problems. Treat your messages from 
that angle, write them in an interesting 
style, and plan their typography care- 
fully. Then your bank will soon be 
the best-advertised bank in your town. 

It’s not difficult to do. Ina safety 
deposit box advertisement, don’t tell 
how many boxes you have, that the 
door to your vault weighs two tons, 
etc., but tell the prospect what one 
of your boxes will mean to him in 
protecting his valuables, in relieving 
his mind of unnecessary worry. Think 


how much your savings department, 
your commercial department, your 
trust department, actually mean to 
the prospect. Then tell him about it. 

T. R. Jones, vice-president of Call’s 
Bankers Service Corporation, says: 

“It all depends on what we have to 
say and how long the audience. is 
going to be quiet while we say it and 
what kind of people we have in the 
audience. When we go to a book store 
to buy Balzac, we are looking for 
Balzac and we pay a couple of dollars 
for him; in return we want 60,000 
words or more. We desire our money’s 
worth of entertainment. When you 
come to me with a message telling 
me why I should save or why I should 
seek the services of your bank in a 
fiduciary capacity, there is a difference. 
I am not seeking this message from 
you. I may be deeply interested or 
not. You can reach me quickly and 
briefly and convert me to your way 
of thinking; perhaps if you burden 
me with too long a message, you 
cannot. To my mind, there is always 
this advantage in brevity: Give the 
story enough space—to be sure—but 
it doesn’t take much time to transmit 
a thought.” 

Mr. Jones brings up the important 
point of the audience itself. Unques- 
tionably, the length should be governed 
to some degree by the audience. A 
bank situated in a town with mixed 
population of little education must 
make its messages simple and brief. 
On the other hand, a bank placing in 
an engineering publication an adver- 
tisement on “Financing Engineering 
Operations” might well be justified in 
making its message fairly lengthy, 
for-it would be reaching an audience 
interested in the subject, at a time 
when their minds were concentrated 
on their business. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Jones expresses Mr. Cox’s thought in a 
different way: “I am not seeking this 
message from you.” 

Always remember that “it doesn’t 
take much time to transmit a thought.” 
If I say to you, “Poverty is horrible,” 
you at once conceive various mental 
pictures and many associations are 
aroused in your mind. It took only 
three words to transmit that thought. 

Mr. Cox and Mr. Jones have a 
staunch supporter in R. E. Hotze, 
Jr., new business manager of the 
Planters National Bank, of Richmond, 
Virginia: ‘I wonder when financial 
advertising men will realize that the 
public is not interested in lengthy 
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announcements on hackneyed subjects have found what is, to a large extent, length. Of course the difficulty with argu 
like banking service. There are proba- the solution. In telling one point at writing shorter ads is that to do so out 
bly hundreds of thousands of dollars a time, we can make our advertise- successfully means hard work. It js been 
wasted annually to tell the public in ments forceful and short. Instead like taking time to boil down a long lobb’ 
an uninteresting manner the exception- of a general advertisement, getting speech into a short one. It takes time and 
al service the banks have to render.” nowhere in particular, telling all about and effort.” copy 

Surely the point that the reader your trust department, describe one Yes, we all know that it means hard rem: 
doesn’t want to read your advertise- interesting point. Instead of painting work, but it’s worth it. tors 
ment is an important one, for we have a flowery picture of what thrift will Do I hear someone asserting that Inve 
already heard it expressed in three mean to the prospect, suggest some it’s impossible to tell properly even We. 
different ways. definite goal for which he should save, one phase of bank service briefly? help 

Mr. Hotze refers briefly to an im- or tell him a specific point about sav- Very well, step up and meet I. Webster y 
portant point—that banking services ings accounts—such as the rapid ac- Baker, one of the leaders today in to d 
are hackneyed subjects. Did you ever cumulation of interest. Instead of financial publicity, who says, “All post 
stop to think of that? The average telling all your bank’s advantages, tell advertisements should be brief and pap 
person will see in the course of amonth about the convenience of its location, there is no bank service that cannot not 
or two at least a hundred advertise- another time about its growth, and be clearly set forth in relatively few to 
ments on banking subjects. Isn’t the soon. words.” ena 
subject bound to become “‘stale’’— Notice, incidentally, that Mr. Drew E. D. Prince, assistant secretary of S 
hackneyed? Overcome this by pre- says “prove” an advantage. Remem- the Equitable Trust Company, of bee: 
senting new phases, by giving the old ber Robert Ruxton’s statement to Wilmington, tells a story to illustrate asse 
phases novel twists. the effect that proof is not the stating the truth of it: lon: 

Here are three expressions of opinion of a fact, but giving evidence of the “I can’t help thinking of the reply onl: 
on an important phase. They suggest truth of a statement. Don’t take it of the city editor to the ambitious I 
a sensible way to solve the problem: for granted that the reader will believe space-writer who objected that he Ev: 

H. R. Drew, manager of Service every point you make. Give him  couldn’t possibly get his story of a adi 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


argument about length is well carried 
out by some posters that we have 
been using for about a year in our 
lobby. These, of course, are pictorial 
and have only a very few words of 
copy onthem. Yet they have been a 
remarkable help in making our deposi- 
tors into customers, especially of our 
Investment and Trust Departments. 
We also feel that those on ‘thrift’ have 
helped our savings accounts.” 

The illustrations have a great deal 
to do with putting over Mr. Rankin’s 
posters. Doesn’t this apply to news- 
paper advertising? Illustrations, then, 
not only attract the reader and help 
to put over the thought, but also 
enable the writer to use fewer words. 

So far, those [ have quoted have 
been entirely in agreement with the 
assertion that bank advertising is too 
long. Let us listen to a few who agree 
only partially, or not at all. 

For instance. J. D. Barnhill, of 
Evans & Barnhill, Inc., San Francisco 
advertising agency, says: 

“T disagree as to the length of an 
advertisement. It is a_ well-known 
principle established by many of the 
older houses, that when a consumer’s 
attention has been obtained, it is 
necessary to tell enough of the story 
to get action. For the sake of appear- 
ance and style, this principle is often 
lost in general advertising, but it is 
nevertheless sound.” 

I know of no man who has done 
more to raise the standard of advertis- 
ing and of banking itself, than has 
W. R. Morehouse, cashier of the 
Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles. He writes: 

“Brevity is a great thing, if it is not 
too brief. I have known advertisers 
to carry this point too far. In fact, 
so far that they did not make their 
meaning clear, and while people may 
have read their message, they did not 
get the import of it.” 

Read what Roy D. Crippen, ad- 
vertising manager of The Fidelity Trust 
& Savings Bank, Fresno, has to say: 

“I agree with you heartily that 
brevity is the soul of successful adver- 
tising copy but I would not recom- 
mend sacrificing clarity for curtness. 
I consider myself in luck whenever I 
can write a brief ad and make it 
interesting, but I still maintain that 
in this age of rush and hurry, an 
attractive layout will get your ad read 
a whole lot quicker than will brevity 
of copy.” 

C. H. Handerson, publicity manager 
of the Union Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, states it sensibly: 

“I do not quite agree with you. 
‘Enough’ is a relative matter. Balzac, 
though he write 600 pages, still writes 
all too briefly. Enough should be 
measured by interest — reader’s interest 
—a ten-column 10,000-word advertise- 
ment might be too short if it were 


RTICLES thet have to fit can’t be bought from a list. Lead- 
pencils, cook-stoves, plows and other standardized goods can 
be bought that way and will likely give satisfaction. But you 

wouldn't buy a pair of shoes or a suit of clothes merely because they 
appeal to the eye and the price is right. You want them to fir you. 


Bonds must fit their purchaser. First, they must fit in price, in 
yield and in maturity. Vastly more important, they must fit the 
savings plan most applicable to your own needs—financial indepen- 

at a given age, saving for a known future expenditure, or 
some other clearly defined purpose to be accomplished. 


The direct road to a financial objective is traveled comfortably 
and without worry by those who plan their way and then buy their 
bonds to fit that plan. If you have your plan in mind, we will sug- 
gest the bonds to fit it. If you have no plan, we shall be glad to devise 

- one for you when we know your needs, also to suggest some of the 
desirable and appropriate investments in the present bond market. 


Our pamphlet, “Prices and Values,” lists some of these bonds. 


Send for it. When you read the pamphlet and give us an idea of 
your needs, we can tell you the best bonds for you to buy—to fil you. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Minneapolis Baltimore 
Boston Cleveland 
Duluth Milwaukee Detroit 
Se. Paul Cincinnati 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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As Robert McCoskry, a director, en- 
tered the banking room he saw the 
paying teller hand back a roll of bills 
to an old woman. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Parsons?” 
asked Mr. McCoskry. 


“Why, she has a lot of bills on other 
banks.” 
“Oh, give the old lady her gold,” said 


truly interesting, and yet an advertise- 
ment merely saying ‘Jones Soap—it 
floats’ might be too long because it 
would be uninteresting.” 

Mr. Barnhill says that it “‘is neces- 
sary to tell enough of the story to get 
action.”” I think that in the occasional 
case where getting action requires a 
number of words, it would be best to 
devote the advertisement to “‘selling” 
the reader on sending for a booklet, and 
then telling the story in the booklet. 

We'll agree with Mr. Morehouse 
that the advertisement should not be 
so brief that the meaning is not made 
clear. Also, I have seen advertise- 
ments so brief that they were curt, 
actually rude. But briefness and 
curtness are two different things and 
a brief advertisement need not neces- 
sarily be curt. 

The “attractive layout” certainly 
helps to get over many advertisements. 
A fairly long advertisement properly 
laid out will often get attention when a 
brief, carelessly laid-out advertisement 
will be passed by. 

When I showed Mr. Handerson’s 
letter to a friend, he said ““But ‘Jones 
Soap—it floats’ is interesting.” So 
there you are! Mr. Handerson’s point 
that “Enough should be measured by 
interest” is worth remembering. 

Let us close with a statement from 
K. L. Hamman, previously quoted, 
which perhaps sums up the matter: 

“It all depends upon your message. 
As Lincoln said, ‘A man’s legs should 
be long enough to reach from his body 
to the ground,’ so advertisements 
should be long enough to get the 
message over —and no longer.” 


Editor's Note: With apologies to Mr. 
Anderson and the authorities whom he quotes, 
we submit for consideration, as a study in 
both quality and quantity, nearly 800 words 
. direct mail copy. It is the cea page o 
the October issue of ‘“‘The Balance Sheet’ 
published by the Merchants Trust & Savings 
Company, Muncie, Ind.—a letter ‘To Our 
Customers.” The letter follows: 


the Director. 
We took care of our customers then— 
We take care of our customers now. 


Seeking New Business On Our Record 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Pounded 1624 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


An example of brief, interesting copy (on the 

right), compared with an advertisment contain- 

ing too much copy for the space used. The latter 

makes a dozen good points, but its length scares 
the reader away 

“Egotism is characteristic of us all. 
We are interested mostly in those 
things that some way affect us. 

“We prefer to talk about what we 
can do, what we have seen, what we 
know, rather than listen about the 
other fellow’s achievements. It is 
human nature. We couldn’t help it if 
we would. 

“But in this little publication we 
try not to talk about ourselves, except 
in a way that will give you a little look 
on the other side of the counter. For 
by doing so you will learn that banks 
are not the bloodless institutions you 
have perhaps thought them to be. 

“For this reason we want to tell you 
the story of a man who came to us the 
other day to borrow some money. 

“He had never been a customer of 
ours and said that he had always done 
his banking elsewhere. He had asked 
his bank for a small loan on the 
property he had saved and paid for, 
and had been refused. Sickness had 
arisen in his family, there were doctor 
and nurse bills to pay, and his grocer 
was pressing him for the payment 
of his account. 

“For twenty-eight years he had been 
employed in one factory here in Munice, 
but was laid off now for the first time 
in years. He had tried to raise the 
money at a number of places, but had 
failed in each instance. It looked as 
though he would be forced to sacrifice 
the little home for which he had 
worked so hard. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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announcements on hackneyed subjects 
like banking service. There are proba- 
bly hundreds of thousands of dollars 
wasted annually to tell the public in 
an uninteresting manner the exception- 
al service the banks have to render.” 

Surely the point that the reader 
doesn’t want to read your advertise- 
ment is an important one, for we have 
already heard it expressed in three 
different ways. 

Mr. Hotze refers briefly to an im- 
portant point—that banking services 
are hackneyed subjects. Did you ever 
stop to think of that? The average 
person will see in the course of a month 
or two at least a hundred advertise- 
ments on banking subjects. Isn’t the 
subject bound to become “stale” — 
hackneyed? Overcome this by pre- 
senting new phases, by giving the old 
phases novel twists. ‘ 

Here are three expressions of opinion 
on an important phase. They suggest 
a sensible way to solve the problem: 

H. R. Drew, manager of Service 
Extension Department of the Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, writes: 

“The reasons so many bank adver- 
tisements are over-lengthy, I believe, 
is because the advertiser attempts to 
prove a half-dozen things about his 
bank in one ad. Consequently he goes 
beyond his space. To my notion each 
ad should prove one advantage about 
your bank. In this way the ad can be 
kept short and snappy.” 

F. A. Ferguson, manager of the Los 
Angeles office of Whitehead & Hoag 
Company, believes: 

“Brevity is necessary in each ad. 
The only way to tell the long story is 
in series, a point at a time. Wanamaker 
says, ‘Advertising does not jerk—it 
pulls.” You must 


have found what is, to a large extent, 
the solution. In telling one point at 
a time, we can make our advertise- 
ments forceful and short. Instead 
of a general advertisement, getting 
nowhere in particular, telling all about 
your trust department, describe one 
interesting point. Instead of painting 
a flowery picture of what thrift will 
mean to the prospect, suggest some 
definite goal for which he should save, 
or tell him a specific point about sav- 
ings accounts—such as the rapid ac- 
cumulation of interest. Instead of 
telling all your bank’s advantages, tell 
about the convenience of its location, 
another time about its growth, and 
so on. 

Notice, incidentally, that Mr. Drew 
says “‘prove’ an advantage. Remem- 
ber Robert Ruxton’s- statement to 
the effect that proof is not the stating 
of a fact, but giving evidence of the 
truth of a statement. Don’t take it 
for granted that the reader will believe 
every point you make. Give him 
evidence — proof. 

Some banks carry this “one point 
at a time”’ idea further by devoting one 
series to a single point, thus definitely 
and firmly impressing it on the reader’s 
mind, the “friendly” series of the 
Equitable Trust Company, of New 
York, for instance, and the “location” 
series of the Marine Trust Company, of 
Buffalo. 

At this point, it might be well to ask 
ourselves why most bank advertising 


is too long. There could not be a’ 


franker explanation than this, from 
Raymond Kelley, advertising manager 
of the Fidelity National Bank, 
Spokane: 

“I say ‘amen’ to your comments on 


THE BURROUGHS 


length. Of course the difficulty with 
writing shorter ads is that to do so 
successfully means hard work. It js 
like taking time to boil down a long 
speech into a short one. It takes time 
and effort.” 

Yes, we all know that it means hard 
work, but it’s worth it. 

Do I hear someone asserting that 
it’s impossible to tell properly even 
one phase of bank service briefly? 
Very well, step up and meet I. Webster 
Baker, one of the leaders today in 
financial publicity, who says, ‘“‘All 
advertisements should be brief and 
there is no bank service that cannot 
be clearly set forth in relatively few 
words.” 

E. D. Prince, assistant secretary of 
the Equitable Trust Company, of 
Wilmington, tells a story to illustrate 
the truth of it: 

“I can’t help thinking of the reply 
of the city editor to the ambitious 
space-writer who objected that he 
couldn’t possibly get his story of a 
train wreck into 1,200 words as 
demanded. The said reporter got a 
telegram like this, ‘Story of creation 
of world was told in 300 words. Get 
busy.’ I think if some of our banker 
friends would read their Bibles a bit, 
they would get some of the best 
lessons in publicity that have ever 
been written. To say a lot with a 
little, seems to be what you and I must 
do.” 

K. L. Hamman, head of an advertis- 
ing agency in Oakland, California, 
says: 

“My criticisms about length is that 
most bank advertisements have too 
much text for the size of the space 
used. Many advertising men write 


go at this gradual- 
ly and not expect 
to sell your man 
the first time he 
hears about you — 
with a long story. 
Tell part today, 
part tomorrow.” 

C.W.Hoff, presi- 
dent of the Univer- 
sity State Bank, 
Chicago, states 
it briefly when he 
says, “My objec- 
tion to advertise- 
ments in general 
is that they are 
trying to put over 
too much at one 
time. The public 
mind is not inter- 
ested enough in 
our business to 
stop long enough 
to absorb more 
than one thing at . 
a time.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


argument about length is well carried 
out by some posters that we have 
been using for about a year in our 
lobby. These, of course, are pictorial 
and have only a very few words of 
copy onthem. Yet they have been a 
remarkable help in making our deposi- 
tors into customers, especially of our 
Investment and Trust Departments. 
We also feel that those on ‘thrift’ have 
helped our savings accounts.” 


The illustrations have a great deal 


to do with putting over Mr. Rankin’s 
posters. Doesn’t this apply to news- 
paper advertising? Illustrations, then, 
not only attract the reader and help 
to put over the thought, but also 
enable the writer to use fewer words. 
So far, those [ have quoted have 
been entirely in agreement with the 


assertion that bank advertising is too - 


long. Let us listen to a few who agree 
only partially, or not at all. 

For instance. 
Evans & Barnhill, Inc., San Francisco 
advertising agency, says: 

“T disagree as to the length of an 
advertisement. It is a_ well-known 
principle established by many of the 
older houses, that when a consumer’s 
attention has been obtained, it is 
necessary to tell enough of the story 
to get action. For the sake of appear- 
ance and style, this principle is often 
lost in general advertising, but it is 
nevertheless sound.” 

I know of no man who has done 
more to raise the standard of advertis- 
ing and of banking itself, than has 
W. R. Morehouse, cashier of the 
Guaranty ‘Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles. He writes: 

“Brevity is a great thing, if it is not 
too brief. I have known advertisers 
to carry this point too far. In fact, 
so far that they did not make their 
meaning clear, and while people may 
have read their message, they did not 
get the import of it.” 

Read what Roy D. Crippen, ad- 
vertising manager of The Fidelity Trust 
& Savings Bank, Fresno, has to say: 

“I agree with you heartily that 
brevity is the soul of successful adver- 
tising copy but I would not recom- 
mend sacrificing clarity for curtness. 
I consider myself in luck whenever I 
can write a brief ad and make it 
interesting, but I still maintain that 
in this age of rush and hurry, an 
attractive layout will get your ad read 
a whole lot quicker than will brevity 
of copy.” 

C. H. Handerson, publicity manager 
of the Union Trust Company, of 
Cleveland, states it sensibly: 

“IT do not quite agree with you. 
‘Enough’ is a relative matter. Balzac, 
though he write 600 pages, still writes 
all too briefly. Enough should be 
measured by interest — reader’s interest 
—a ten-column 10,000-word advertise- 
ment might be too short if it were 


RTICLES thet have to fit can’t be bought from a list. Lead- 
cook-stoves, and other standardized goods can 

be bought that way and will likely give satisfaction. But you 
wouldn't buy a pair of shoes or a suit of clothes merely because they 
appeal to the eye and the price is right. You want them to fit you. 


Bonds must fit their purchaser. First, they must fit in price, in 
yield and in maturity. Vastly more important, they must fit the 
savings plan most applicable to your own needs—financial indepen- 
dence at a given age, saving for a known future expenditure, or 
some othet clearly defined purpose to be accomplished. 


The direct road to a financial objective is traveled comfortably 
and without worry by those who plan their way and then buy their 
bonds to fit that plan. If you have your plan in mind, we will sug- 
gest the bonds to fit it. If you have no plan, we shall be glad to devise 

+ one for you when we know your needs, also to suggest some of the 
desirable and appropriate investments in the present bond market. 


Our pamphlet, “Prices and Values,” lists some of these bonds. 
Send for it. When you read the pamphlet and give us an idea of 
your needs, we can tell you the best bonds for you to buy—to fil you. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 


105 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


An episode of the Panic of 1857. 


Prom the diary of Cox Parvons, pazing 
teller of the Nettons! Boot. 


As Robert McCoskry, a director, en- 
tered the banking room he saw the 
paying teller hand back a roll of bills 
to an old woman. 

“What is the matter, Mr. Parsons?” 
asked Mr. McCoskry. 


“Why, she has a lot of bills on other 
banks.” 
“Oh, give the old lady her gold,” said 


J. D. Barnhill, of © 


action.” 


truly interesting, and yet an advertise- 


-ment merely saying ‘Jones Soap—it 
floats’ might be too long because it 


would be uninteresting.” 

Mr. Barnhill.says that it “is neces- 
sary to tell enough of the story to get 
I think that in the occasional 
case where getting action requires a 
number of words, it would be best to 
devote the advertisement to “‘selling” 
the reader on sending for a booklet, and 
then telling the story in the booklet. 

We’ll agree with Mr. Morehouse 
that the advertisement should not be 
so brief that the meaning is not made 
clear. Also, I have seen advertise- 
ments so brief that they were curt, 
actually rude. But briefness and 
curtness are two different things and 
a brief advertisement need not neces- 
sarily be curt. 

The “attractive layout’ certainly 
helps to get over many advertisements. 
A fairly long advertisement properly 
laid out will often get attention when a 
brief, carelessly laid-out advertisement 
will be passed by. 

When I showed Mr. Handerson’s 
letter to a friend, he said “But ‘Jones 
Soap—it floats’ is interesting.” So 
there you are! Mr. Handerson’s point 
that “Enough should be measured by 
interest”’ is worth remembering. 

Let us close with a statement from 
K. L. Hamman, previously quoted, 
which perhaps sums up the matter: 

“It all depends upon your message. 
As Lincoln said, ‘A man’s legs should 
be long enough to reach from his body 
to the ground,’ so advertisements 
should be long enough to get the 
message over—and no longer.” 


Editor's Note: With apologies to Mr. 
Anderson and the authorities whom he quotes, 
we submit for consideration, as a study in 
both quality and quantity, nearly 800 words 
* direct mail copy. It is the — page o 
the October issue of “‘The Balance Sheet” 
published by the Merchants Trust & Savings 
Company, Muncie, Ind.—a letter ‘To Our 
Customers.” The letter follows: 


the Director. 

We took care of our customers then— 
We take care of our customers now. 
Seeking New Business On Our Record 
THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1624 
BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


An example of brief, interesting copy (on the 

right), compared with an advertisment contain- 

ing too much copy for the space used. The latter 

makes a dozen good points, but its length scares 
the reader away 

“Egotism is characteristic of us all. 
We are interested mostly in those 
things that some way affect us. 

“We prefer to talk about what we 
can do, what we have seen, what we 
know, rather than listen about the 
other fellow’s achievements. It is 
human nature. We couldn’t help it if 
we would. 

“But in this little publication we 
try not to talk about ourselves, except 
in a way that will give you a little look 
on the other side of the counter. For 
by doing so you will learn that banks 
are not the bloodless institutions you 
have perhaps thought them to be. 

“For this reason we want to tell you 
the story of a man who came to us the 
other day to borrow some money. 

“He had never been a customer of 
ours and said that he had always done 
his banking elsewhere. He had asked 
his bank for a small loan on the 
property he had saved and paid for, 
and had been refused. Sickness had 
arisen in his family, there were doctor 
and nurse bills to pay, and his grocer 
was pressing him for the payment 
of his account. 

“For twenty-eight years he had been 
employed in one factory here in Munice, 
but was laid off now for the first time 
in years. He had tried to raise the 
money at a number of places, but had 
failed in each instance. It looked as 
though he would be forced to sacrifice 
the little home for which he had 
worked so hard. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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By FRED COPELAND 


N the last Wednesday in June the 
ex-, nee, and genial president of 
the Ferndale National passed to his 
reward. You will admit the last four 
words sound trite when striking the 
air; but when set forth in print in the 
Ferndale Hawk Eye they uncovered a 
sickening dread in the hearts of two 
directors of the bank. And this trea- 
tise shall have to do with Director 
Perkins and Director Clutchbill, their 
wistful aspirations for the vacated 
throne, and the admirable race forsame. 

Now when two members of the 
Ancient Order of the Lemon Squeezer, 
both in the same bank, paint for war, 
it is a sign for all un-embattled rail 
birds to fade into another scene. But 
John Atwood, cashier of the Ferndale 
National, knew he would have to throw 
his heart, hands, sympathies and 
sinews one way or another. If you 
were to take a close-up, full or side 
view, of Director Clutchbill’s goatee 
and Wellington beak you would then 
in a way know why John snatched 
from the ground and held aloft the 
beaming and smooth-shaven banner 
of Director Perkins. 

Although it is enough to bear up 
under the fact that both had an even 
break at the start, Perkins for his 
hospitality, Clutchbill for his political 
prowess, I want you to see the battle- 
field before I turn them over to you. 
The front trench—I mean, Main 
Street —is flanked in the direction of the 
rising sun by a covered bridge, and 
westerly by a squatting freight depot; 
back of them thunders the mighty Dog 
River wearily to the sea, and in front 
of the whole mess is a line of white 
cottages, green blinds and lilac bushes. 
Everything is in sight in Ferndale— 
just show up there some day as a per- 
fect stranger and watch the windows, 
if you don’t believe it. And now 
forward the light artillery! 
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On account of Director Clutchbill’s 
exquisite system of suspender hooking, 
he was enabled to draw first blood on 
the field of battle. He managed to 
get elected, selected or appointed 
“Acting President.” Even those in 
the front trench were unable to detect 
the concussion till they felt the tremor 
creep up their hind legs. 

It took John a solid hour to reassure 
Director Perkins his last tail feather 
wasn’t gone. 

“But when Clutchbill gets a claw 
around anything it never unhooks,” 
said Director Perkins grimly and sadly. 

“Be of good cheer,” encouraged 
John. “We'll think of something—a 
pair of ice tongs, or some like utensil 
of common terror; the annual meeting 
in January is quite a ways off.” 

There were days, however, when 
John, himself, in his more pastural 
moments felt shaky about the riddle. 
And then a bark hove in sight. It was 
the Fleda Angie Jones, F. W., sailing out 
of New York—the two insignia to the 
west standing for the degree of Fast 
Worker. She was a dark horse, 
nightmare and summer visitor rolled 
into one. Her grace, brown eyes and 
city wisdom had carried her to victory 
in some of the messiest and unsung 
portions of the country’s social cam- 
paigns. Instantly John recognized her 
as a bird in the hand, and passed word 
to her in a brass-rail whisper that the 
new Acting President Clutchbill was 
unmarried and possessed of many 
golden berries. In doing so, John was 
aware there is a certain chic to our 
Northern New England climate only to 
be understood by those like himself 
who have been raked, undone, subdued, 
shot at and man-handled by our 
pantry-distilled, village brand of 
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country gossip. If some fell ingredient 
like Fleda Angie could be blended with 
Clutchbill, John felt a twentieth cen- 
tury vintage would result that would 
cause the village jaws to chatter on a 
straight squirrel-like schedule. And 
if Clutchbill could stand up under it 
he would deserve to be president, and 
he would “be a man, my son.” 

The month of August was settling on 
its haunches for a dying yelp by the 
time John managed to bring the twain 
together. Twenty-nine of Fleda 
Angie’s fifty-nine years were always 
cleverly folded in an unguessable past, 
and she looked not a cent less than 
$83,000 the day John introduced her 
to Acting President Clutchbill. Not 
that Clutchbill had not seen her, but 
John had to start somewhere and when 
he left them seated in the front office, 
he felt oil had been found and ground 
broken on the first section. 

In ten days Acting President Clutch- 
bill’s pelt was nailed up beside the 
door of the little white cottage where 
Fleda Angie boarded, or, to be exact, 
he was spending a frequent afternoon 
there. With an eager sniff the gossip 
hounds of Ferndale silently took the 
trail and broke into audible cry when 
they began running their game by 
sight. It was pretty to see them at 
work, and to see the way the quarry 
was working. And John knew that 
any candidate for the presidency of the 
Ferndale National who seemed to be 
going as fast as Clutchbill was going, 
wouldn’t have a bartender’s chance at 
the annual meeting. With all his 
political pull, it was reasonably certain 
Director Perkins would be the one to 
step forward, take the oath, make the 
“‘so help me” speech, shake hands all 
around, slink home and secretly cut 
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four fingers off a slim and priceless quart 
of medicinal aqua fortis on the top 
shelf of a dark closet. 

It was at this juncture that John 
learned of one of our most mysterious 
laws; that nothing is queer but light- 
ning and marriage. With the naked 
eye he observed one Sunday afternoon 
both Acting President Clutchbill and 
Director Perkins on the porch basking 
in the gracious and comforting glow of 
Fleda Angie Jones. Perkins’ pelt had 
been added to the door-jam. It spelt 
disaster to the campaign unless John 
could lasso, drag in and return Di- 
rector Perkins’ escaped goat, a matter 
he delicately essayed the next noon. 

“Mr. Perkins,” John began in a low 
voice when he had the director in a 
comfortable chair in the front office, 
“as you know, I have breezed around 
socially to some extent in our little 
city, and for the good of the order I 
can’t help but slip the word to you that 
the sisters of Ferndale are on the war- 
path, and are flapping the banner of 
gossip. You know what I mean! I 
want you to win out for the office of 
President of the Ferndale National. 
Of course Fleda Angie Jones is not one 
to withdraw abashed when male atten- 
tion is being shown her by a man of 
your standing. But can’t you seem to 
fade out of the picture till after the 
election and then fade back in again?” 
John leaned closer and touched Direc- 
tor Perkins on his plump arm. “I 
shooed Fleda Angie on Clutchbill just to 
queerhimfortheelection. I’mforyou.” 

Director Perkins went into a portly 
smile. “John, my boy, it 
warms my old heart to know 
you are for me, but —well, 
Fleda is some bird —a trifle 
headstrong, but all there. 
It scalds me to see that old 
pumpkin-livered villain 
Clutchbill have straight 
sailing.” Perkins winked a 
twinkling blue eye at John. 

“I happen to know she 
isn’toverwellheeled,” 
put in John, remem- 
bering that in Direc- 
tor Perkins ran the 
blood ofa horsetrader. 

““Money!— why, my 
boy! this is an affair of the 7 
heart.””. Mr. Perkins said 
it almost as an apology, 
and with another wink. 

Was there the passing of 
an encouraging signpost in 
the wink? Had Director Perkins bent 
on some sort of a double cinch saddle 
and curb bit too subtle for John’s more 
youthful experience in things diplo- 
matic? It would be worth examining 
with the naked eye. It hinted at a 
hidden kick. 

As the days of September began to 
pinch out, John began swimming 
around aimlessly in a tank of 


amazement. You’d thought Clutchbill 
and Perkins owned and operated Lake 
Michigan together, they were that 
left-handed friendly. Perhaps it was 
because they were hunting in pairs. 
And on her part Fleda Angie seemed 
to be playing no favorites. 

Suddenly a new bird appeared in the 
hen yard. It took the form of a small 
closed car. The day before its appear- 
ance Fleda Angie stole into the bank 
and presented a promissory of $750 
which was signed by Acting President 
Clutchbill and endorsed by Fileda 
Angie and Director Perkins. Fleda 
Angie called for the living greenbacks 
on the note, and John slid them across 
the counter without a quiver. Were 
not both Clutchbill and Perkins on the 
instrument? And was it not a quaint 
piece of paper? It harked of romance, 
treaties, intrigue, peace, war and early 
frosts. 

John could see through the transac- 
tion as easily as though it were a 60- 
watt Mazda. Director Perkins had 
felt the need of a handmaiden in the 
form of a motor car with which to flag 
Fleda Angie. But he was out of 
pocket, as you might say, in that his 
name as principal was on the legal 
limit of paper at the bank. It has 
been said he was a horse trader. So 
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he appealed to Fleda Angie, who in 
turn had touched Clutchbill with the 
love wand, causing the latter hero to 
step forward. The money had been 
handed backward without protest, and 
Director Perkins had his car. Why he 
had allowed his name to appear on the 
enchanted document was. a mystery 
of world-defying proportions to John. 

It was the custom of the directors 
of the Ferndale National to go over the 
new loans on the last Saturday of each 
month. And it was on the last Satur- 
day of September that Clutchbill sat 
at the head of the table in the directors’ 
room sliding the new notes off the top 
of the pack with the frozen face of a 
faro dealer. As he read the names and 
the amounts the other four directors 
raised their voices in praise or protest 
as the thing hit them. Unexpectedly 
Clutchbill ran across the note of $750 
he had negotiated for Fleda Angie. 
He was about to pass over it when he 
happened to think to flop it over to 
see if Fleda Angie had backed it, 
whereupon he was rewarded by seeing 
Director Perkins’ name glaring up. 
balefully at him. With beautiful clear- 
ness the truth dawned on Clutchbill 
that he had bought Perkins’ car for 
him, a car that carried Fleda Angie 
over hill and dale with Mr. Perkins at 
the wheel. 

The full truth and nothing but the 
truth having registered its impact, 
Acting President Clutchbill’s goatee 
lifted a warning hand, and he started 
up over the table with a razor in his 
teeth, only to be dragged back by the 
sweating hand of an unhostile hoplite. 
The party broke up without murder. 

The affair showed Clutchbill that 
Perkins was still in the king class, and 
it showed John that Perkins had put 
his signature on Fleda Angie’s note of 
$750 so that Clutchbill would not lose 
sight of this simple fact. But both 
the leading actors in the mélée were 
They 
were afraid not tobe. One 
of those few great laws of 
the universe was slowly ris- 
ing to its feet. They are 
queer, these great laws; 
they have the organized and 
combined kick of all the 
Missouri mules since the 
Centennial in ’76, and they 
are as persistent as a Texas 
gallinipper. This one, how- 
-ever, might be called the 
Law of Listening Lovers. 
In this stage, deadly rivals 
seek each other’s company, 
holding outstretched the 
right hand of fellowship, 
2’ and holding concealed in the left 

hand a corn knife. Verily, they 

lay conversational traps for each 
other and in all ways seek to de-horn, 
prevent, overcome, de-vitalize, out- 
guess and outreach each other. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Upper left, Buydirect Service—when the days’ 
work is over. It is estimated that the service 
has saved employees an average of 20 per cent, 
being especially effective in times of emer- 
gency, like sugar shortages 


Upper right, the Investment Fund line on pay 
day. The fund has consistently netted a re- 
turn of 8 per cent to its investors 


The boys are taking a psychological examina- 
tion while preparing to become pages, and the 
young men at work in the other educational 
—y are members of the College Training 

lass for international banking. They are 

studying Spanish 

The houses illustrated are some of the attrac- 
tive types of the 120 homes that Number 
Eight Realty Company has sold to employees 
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Specialists in Mutual Enterprises 


The City Bank Club ‘Sells’? Its Members Nearly Everything, 
From Yarn to College Educations, Through Unique Publicity 


ERVICE doesn’t sell itself. Most 

banks know that. They may 
have unusual facilities, courteous and 
efficient staffs, and excellent intentions. 
But they must tell about their service 
to those they want for customers. 

This same kind of intensive selling 
is being done also in a unique publicity 
venture within a bank. It is unique 
because it might be called co-operative 
self-advertising. It is the publicity of 
the employee enterprises of the City 
Bank Club, the world-wide association 
of the staffs of the National City 
organizations. These comprise the 
National City Bank of New York, 
the National City Company, Inter- 
national Banking Corporation, the 
National City Realty Corporation and 
the National City Safe Deposit 
Company. 

The City Bank Club is the agency 
which conducts various mutual benefit 
activities for the National City organi- 
zations. Among these are the educa- 
tional system, employees’ housing plan, 
investment fund, co-operative pur- 
chasing, clubhouse, library service, 
the house magazine, an institute for 
boys; and the athletic, recreational, 
social and good fellowship activities, 
characteristic of most employees’ 
associations. 

When the City Bank Club was a 
small, intimate, clubby affair, it was 
well enough to conduct its affairs in 
an informal manner. But when the 
organization began to grow into thou- 
sands of employees and eventually 


" spread over the world, new conditions 


were faced. The City Bank Club is 
one of the oldest of bank clubs. It 
has been in existence for seventeen 
years. 

Consequently, as the demands grew, 
the City Bank Club, through the 
determination of its executives, who 
are employees of the several organiza- 
tions, started the policy of constructive 
publicity for the various enterprises. 

Just because under a co-operative 
savings plan employees conducted their 
own Investment Fund, was no reason, 
it was felt, why they would patronize 
it fully unless it was advertised. The 
Investment Fund is a most attractive 
plan for profitably investing the sav- 
ings of members. Yet a City Bank 
Club member is like every other person 
in the world; he needs constant urging 
and hammering to get him to put his 
money where it ought to be. 

To get the picture, then, one must 


imagine these consumers as the co- 


operative owners of their enterprises, 


By ROGER STEFFAN 
National City Bank, New York 


as the owners of the publications from 
which they get their information, and 
then as the backers of a policy in 
advertising these self-same interests to 
themselves so that they will patronize 
them better and oftener. It is a new 
kind of business circle. 

At the top of the publicity mediums 
is the monthly magazine ‘Number 
Eight,” now in its sixteenth year of 
continuous publication. ‘‘Number 
Eight” is not, then, a war-period 
house organ. It isan institution itself. 
It seeks to be the embodiment of the 
spirit of the National City organiza- 
tions. “Number Eight” carries the 
news of club affairs and activities, along 
with the other features and depart- 
ments. At times it carries display 
advertisements of some of the club 
enterprises. And the fact that only 
advertisements of the club’s own 
activities appear in the magazine 
makes them, of course, most con- 
spicuous. 


SE also of bulletins, cards in pay 
envelopes, of regularly changed 
posters on bulletin boards, and of 
programs and announcements on every 
occasion at which the club membership 
may be reached, have helped carry 
forward the club’s publicity program. 
There was a theater party attended 
by 4,500 members and guests. The 
program was a souvenir publication 
which carried a well illustrated book 
of the performance on one side, while 
on the other was a calendar and history 
of the club enterprises in story and 
picture form to coincide with the 
months of the year of the souvenir 
calendar. It took the club story into 
the home and to every member’s desk 
where some timely phase of the 
activities would be before him every 
day of the year. 

The development of any of the City 
Bank Club enterprises is not of course 
attributable entirely to advertising. 
Some would have made considerable 
progress if nothing had been said about 
them. But in others there have been 
striking instances of increased growth 
as a result of applying aggressive busi- 
ness methods to employee activities. 

Let us take the Investment Fund. 
This fund has many of the character- 
istics of the savings bank. In the 


City Bank Club offices at 60 Wall 
Street it has its own separate section, 
and it functions very much like the © 


savings bank with 2,500 or 3,000 
depositors. For a number of years 
the deposits of this fund have been so 
invested as to make possible annual 
dividends of 8 per cent. Today 8 
per cent is not looked upon with the 
supreme regard that it once was. Two 
or three years ago 8 per cent at a 
perfectly safe savings bank would have 
been considered the acme of desir- 
ability in the way of investment. 

The Investment Fund always has 
been well patronized by club members. 
The reports on the Investment Fund 
disclosed that on December 31, 1919, 
there was on deposit $571,823. Early 
in 1920, consistent advertising of the 
fund got under way. A year later, 
deposits had increased about 45 per 
cent and had reached the total of 
$867,422. Just where the figure will 
be when the twelve months are totaled 
up for 1921, it is difficult to say. But 
the fund passed the million dollar mark 
sometime ago, and shows no signs, 
even in such a period as the present, 
of dropping behind its record. 

Through a series of posters and of 
display advertisements in the club 
magazine, the Investment Fund’s sell- 
ing points ‘‘Profitable-Safe-Conven- 
ient”’ have been carried to Cape Town, 
South Africa, to San Domingo, to 
Peking, China—to every point in the 
field of the National City Bank, its 
affiliates and subsidiaries. 

There is a well-known psychological 
factor in saving of which the club has 
taken advantage. A man may save 
all he thinks he can possibly save 
through a single medium, but if he is 
encouraged and actually starts saving 
under one or more other plans, he soon 
will find that he can save much more 
than he felt he could at first. Supple- 
mentary, therefore, to the Investment 
Fund proper, a Christmas Club and a 
Vacation Club have been started and 
have met with a ready response, the 
former with deposits of some $40,000 
a year and the latter with about 
$10,000. They pay, also, a rate of 
interest that is an added inducement 
to save up for the holiday season, or 
for the trip to Canada, or to a comfort- 
able spot near New York, when 
vacation time comes. 

It is in the upbuilding of the 
co-operative purchasing department — 
Buydirect Service —that club advertis- 
ing has had a big opportunity. Its 
results are shown by the fact that at 
the end of the first twelve months of 
operation, Buydirect had done a 
gross business of $105,000 and attended 
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to the wants of 74,000 customers. It 
had paid expenses of management and 
administration and showed a surplus. 
This surplus has continued to accumu- 
late since. By the end of the second 
year enough surplus will have been 
accumulated to operate without assist- 
ance. The City Bank Club had 
originally loaned capital for the pur- 
chase of stock. 

Buydirect Service is not just a 
fanciful name. It describes pretty 
well, what this department does. It 
was not intended to be an employees’ 
store of the usual type. It was not 
started to carry a full line of groceries 
or household supplies which are on the 
shelves of every grocer. It was purely 
an emergency or defensive measure. 

The sugar crisis in the spring of 1920 
was responsible for Buydirect. Sugar 
shot up above twenty-five cents a 
pound. Retailers were doling it out 
in one pound packages, on condition 
that purchases of several dollars worth 
of other articles would be made also. 
It seemed time to take a hand. There 
was a definite conviction which proved 
correct, that there was no real sugar 
shortage in this country. From the 
first, Buydirect proved our theory by 
its ability to purchase from refiners as 
much sugar as our members could use. 
This sugar was marketed at refiners’ 
prices and there was no time during the 
entire flurry when every member did 
not have at least four pounds, and 
sometimes as high as ten pounds of 
sugar a week. This was sold on a 
ration card system. It wasn’t very 
long then until the sugar began to drop. 


UYDIRECT Service had only its 

small share in this decline, but the 
same sort of thing and other things tend- 
ing to the same end eventually broke 
the high price of sugar. This looked 
so good that Buydirect Service looked 
around for other lines in which similar 
—but perhaps not so startling — results 
could be obtained. Always, however, 
the articles had to be those on which a 
considerable saving could be made and 
on which it was apparent that Buy- 
direct, by acting as the one link 
between the manufacturer and the 
consumer, could help restore a normal 
price. These included safety razors, 
razor blades, men’s collars, umbrellas, 
shoes, towels, shirts, all kinds and 
varieties of toilet articles, kodaks, 
electric lamp bulbs, watches and yarn. 
It is estimated that an average saving 
of 20 per cent has been made club 
members. The expense of running the 
store has not averaged more than 5 
per cent of the gross sales from the 
beginning. And best of all, even with 
18,000 dozen eggs in storage and large 
stocks of canned goods on hand at 
various times, the turnover has always 
been so rapid that never was Buydirect 
caught with a price decline that might 


result in a loss to members. Advan- 
tages of buying at Buydirect have been 
brought out weekly through sales 
letters and bulletins. The best sales 
arguments of all are prompt and 
courteous service and prices inharmony 
with the latest market conditions. 
These have netted big returns in 
patronage and good will. 


HE variety of the club enterprises 

has given the opportunity to run the 
gamut of publicity appeals. From the 
poster and human interest to “reason 
why” copy has been a continuous 
affair. For our housing enterprise, 
Number Eight Realty Company, Inc., 
there could have been no _ better 
“reason why” copy than that with 
which we had nothing to do—the daily 
stories in New York newspapers in the 
last two years of constantly mounting 
home rentals. And habituated as the 
average New Yorker is to renting and 
to apartment life, it is doubtful if a 
plan for building or buying homes for 
employees would have assumed the 
proportions it did had not the housing 
crisis reached its peak, at the moment. 
Number Eight Realty Company, Inc., 
was a corporation formed for the 
purpose of handling employees’ hous- 
ing activities. The ownership of the 
stock of the company rests with the 
City Bank Club. The success of the 
corporation depended upon the whole- 
hearted co-operation of the National 
City Bank, which it had from its 
inception. Through the realty com- 
pany, homes for about 120 employees 
have been purchased. It is estimated 
that 500 persons, including employees 
and their families, have the advantages 
of living in their own homes under this 
plan. By placing the responsibility 
for maintenance of the home entirely 
upon the purchaser, and at the same 
time retaining title until the entire 
price has been paid by a monthly 
amortization plan, the realty company 
has avoided difficulties often met by 
similar organizations. It also has 
been able to provide a broad service 
with an abbreviated personnel. 

The experiences of the City Bank 
Clubhouse are as good as one might 
wish to demonstrate that the merits 
of any service must be advertised to 
its public if itis to succeed. When the 
City Bank Club took over one of the 
old town houses on Brooklyn Heights, 
housing conditions had reached 
their worst. Young bachelors in the 
organization had found living con- 
ditions impossible and the advantages 
of a clubhouse seemed to solve the 
problem. 

This house offers real home life to 
the young men. It is just ten minutes 
from the door of the house to the 
entrance to the bank. In the city 
where commuters spend from one to 
two hours getting to work, this is a 
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selling point not lightly to be con- 
sidered. There is a congenial crowd 
of fellows with which to live. The 
well-equipped library, drawing room 
and dining room are available, of 
course, to all the men in addition to 
their dormitory rooms on the upper 
floors. The view is one of the most 
inspiring to be found in the city. From 
the clubhouse veranda the Statue of 
Liberty and other sights of the harbor 
can be seen on one hand, and on the 
other the wonderful sky line of down- 
town New York. The opportunity to 
live here with a room and two meals a 
day was listed originally at $55 a 
month. This was expected to cover 
all costs without any profit. The 
money for the purchase of the house 
was obtained through Number Eight 
Realty Company to be paid off in 
small monthly amortization payments 
by the occupants themselves. So the 
bank, while co-operating, was not 
actually providing the home. 

But even with living conditions as 
they are in New York, there was no 
great rush to fill up the place when the 
doors were opened. It was found 
necessary to sell the advantages of 
such a place just as it would be for a 
hotel to make its wares attractive. 
Consequently, now the club sends 
every new employee a folder which 
describes the clubhouse and gives him 
the opportunity to investigate for 
himself whether or not he wishes to 
live at the clubhouse. The excellence 
of the service, therefore, must be the 
one best advertisement for the house. 


ECENT installation of a cost-of- 

service plan of operation instead of 
a flat rate, gave the men another incen- 
tive not only for keeping a house at its 
maximum capacity but also for giving 
every assistance to reduce cost of 
operation. 

While a basis rate of $55 is set, any 
surplus is credited to the men in the 
form of dividends at the end of each 
month. On the other hand, it is 
understood that if there should be a 
deficit it shall be assessed against the 
men. Each month the operation meets 
its own costs. But this achievement 
keeps the men on their toes. They 
turn off unnecessary lights, forbid table 
luxuries for which they are ~nwilling 
to pay and curb all extravagances that 
would weaken their direct control over 
the conditions under which they live. 
The result is fifty contented men living 
together. And when they wish, various 
departments and groups hold dances, 
smokers and other parties at the 
clubhouse. 

The Educational Department has an 
advantage over some of the other 
activities in that it is constantly 
reaping the benefits of continuous 
publicity on the value of education in 
our institution over a long period of 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Introducing the Automatic Account 


This System of Transfer From Commercial, Builds Savings, 


Cuts Costs and Insures Consistent Saving, 


HEN the depositor commits 

himself, by special agreement with 
his banker in writing, to save a 
specified amount each month, that 
agreement is a more binding moral 
obligation than any resolution the 
depositor may make with himself to 
follow the path of thrift. 

On this psychological truth is found- 
ed the “automatic savings transfer 
plan,” an outgrowth of the banking- 
by-mail business of First Wisconsin 
National Bank, of Milwaukee. 

Here is the plan as outlined in an 
inexpensive folder entitled, “Your 
Money Saves Itself By Our Automatic 
Savings Plan.” 


Since our saving-by-mail plan was put 
into operation some months ago, a number 
of our checking customers have taken ad- 
vantage of an arrangement whereby a 
certain definite amount is automatically 
transferred the first of each month from 
their checking accounts to their savings 
accounts. Some of our customers, desiring 
to build up a fund to provide for their 
children’s education, found this a simple 
and systematic method of carrying out this 
desire. 

This plan is equally effective in saving 
for special purposes, such as for vacations, 
Christmas, or to meet insurance or cash 
payments. The accompanying form is 
filled out and left at the window of your 
teller, who will start such an account, or 
will apply this systematic saving principle 
to your present savings account. 

The periodic deposits thus made will be 
carried by the Savings Department in the 
same manner as those which are made by 
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the depositor in person. A pass book will 
be issued and mailed to the depositor after 
the first deposit is entered. otice of the 
transfer will be sent each month in the 
following form: 

“In accordance with your authorization, 
we have debited your checking account 
with the amount of $.........., and 
placed this sum to the credit of .......... 
our Savings Department. 
Do not forget to record this transfer in 
your check book. 

Savings Department, First 


Wisconsin National Bank. 


_ At the bottom of the circular is a 
coupon authorizing the monthly trans- 
fers from one account to the other as 
follows: 


First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Until further notice please transfer from 
my checking account on the first of each 


Savings Account No....... 


month the sum of $................ and 
place it in your Savings Department. 
1—To my credit, or 
2—To the credit of .................. 
To prevent the possibility of an 
overdraft as a result of the transfer, 
the bank. immediately sends to the 


Says the Bank 


customer a notice like that quoted in 
the circular as soon as the “‘automatic’”’ 
account is opened, and on the first of 
each month the bank mails a reminder 
of the amount due. 

“During the months that this plan 
has been in operation, it has proved 
very popular,” says William C. Haas, 
manager of the Savings Department. 
“Those who have opened accounts 
under the plan have concluded that it 
is the only sure way to save consistent- 
ly. It holds them to their resolutions. 
The only way they can get out of the 
habit is by notifying the Savings 
Department to cance] their orders— 
and most people hesitate to do that. 
In fact, we have had only one or two 
cancellations.” 

The advantages to the bank are 
obvious. The experience of the Mil- 
waukee institution is that the plan 
creates new savings accounts among 
commercial depositors who should have 
savings accounts. It enlivens dormant 
savings accounts already held by com- 
mercial customers. Savings totals have 
grown rapidly larger. In reality, there 
is less bookkeeping and less time re- 
quired at the counter than is the case 
when the customer personally brings 
in his deposit. It reduces the cost of 
maintaining accounts because it keeps 
the savings accounts more active. And 
finally, the cost of operating the plan is 
low in proportion to the results. 


And the rest is a mere matter of bookkeeping 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Safe Deposit Boxes Direct By Mail 


Results Count, and This Indianapolis Bank Shows Them in 
a Four-letter Campaign Addressed to 1,000 Business Men 


T a recent luncheon of an adver- 
tising club six members, engaged 
in different fields of advertising, were 
allotted five minutes each to present the 
merits of their respective media. One 
of the speakers, the proprietor of a 
circular-letter shop, summarized, in 
this manner, his remarks favoring the 
use of letters: 

“When you have something to say 
to a friend, you hunt him up and say it. 
If the matter is urgent you go to his 
office or use the telephone. But if he 
lives in another cily, or if it is not con- 
venient to tell him in person, you write 
him a letter. To send the same mes- 
sage to a number of friends, you would 
certainly write a letter to each of them. 

“If you have a business message for a 
large number of persons to whom it is 
obviously impossible to talk person- 
ally, if you have something they should 
buy or use, then surely, the logical way 
to reach them is by letter. If they do 
not respond, write them again and 
again until you land them.” 

More than one hundred requests for 
copies of a booklet, and the rental of 
thirty-six safe deposit boxes by the 
Bankers Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
attests the soundness of the letterman’s 
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By EUGENE W. SHORT 


Assistant Treasurer, Bankers Trust Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


advice. Moreover, the value of 
“‘follow-up”’ letter campaigns to de- 
velop safe deposit patronage was 
demonstrated by that bank’s recent 
experience. 

A series of four letters was mailed to 
fewer than one thousand business and 
professional men with the result that 
more than 10 per cent responded; one- 
third actually became customers,others 
signified their intention to rent boxes 
later. 

The standing of the persons whose 
names were selected precluded refer- 
ence to the need of safe deposit boxes. 
That the Bankers Trust Company’s 
vault was of modern construction was 
obvious, because it was built this year 
and would be expected to afford ample 
physical protection. Through this 


process of reasoning a campaign was 
prepared which presented the extraor- 
dinary rather than the ordinary service 
features of safe deposit departments. 

Attention was directed to four prin- 
cipal protective features in as many 
letters mailed at intervals of one week. 


nt you 


which 


Reference in each letter to a booklet 
presenting the complete service con- 
nected the series. 

The first letter, or “‘opener,” which 
is reproduced in this page, brought no 
response. Perhaps the use of letters 
to rent safe deposit boxes would have 
been condemned if one letter had been 
depended upon. The second letter 
rented two boxes and brought several 
requests for the booklet. Letter num- 
ber three rented nine boxes and more 
booklets were requested. Between 
October 20, the mailing date of the 
last letter, and November 10, twenty- 
five additional boxes were rented. 

The second and third letters of the 
series were based on actual incidents 
which had occurred in the trust com- 
pany’s safe deposit department. The 
text of these and the last letter of the 
series follows in the order mentioned. 
The letters, of course, were duplicated 
in quantities but an almost perfect 
match was obtained through the use 
of new ribbons on both duplicating 
machine and typewriter. 

Letter No. 2 

An incident occurred recently which, 

while there was no intent to defraud, dem- 


onstrates the importance of rigidly con- 
trolling access to safe deposit vaults. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Soon after we moved to our present 
quarters two teachers, who are friends and 
roommates, rented safes in our vault. 

Desiring access to her safe, one day, one 
of these patrons signed an entrance card in 
the customary manner and inscribed the 
number of the safe indicated by the key she 
took from her purse. 

The attendant compared the signature 
with that on our vault record but discov- 
ered that the numbers did not agree. It 
was evident the customer had the wrong 
kev. 

The mistake was readily explained. 
Keys to both safes—hers and her room- 
mate’s—were lying on the dresser in their 
room and she had picked up the wrong one. 
A perfectly natural thing todo. But what 
would the roommate have thought if we 
had permitted someone else to open her 
safe? 

Our modern system of vault operation 
prevented embarrassment in this instance 
and caused a keener appreciation of 
“Bankers Trust” protection. But this 
illustrates only one feature of our protec- 
tive system. 

To fully appreciate the extent of our 
efforts to safeguard our customers’ properly 
you should read our booklet, ‘Making the 

eposit Vault Safe.” We will be glad to 
send you a copy and we invite you to stop 
in at your convenience to inspect our vault, 
its equipment and appurtenances. 


Yours truly, 
Ilowarp C. BINKLEY, 
President. 


Letter No. 3 


“Dear Mr. : 
An envelope, containing papers we are 


The State Fair 


OULD your bank spend $750 to 

have practically everybody in 
a city of 180,000 people mention its 
name during one week? Suppose, in 
addition, your bank received new 
customers for its savings, checking, 
safe deposit, trust and other depart- 
ments, 153 “A-1” prospects 
and a mailing list of 10,000. 
Don’t you think it would be 
a bargain? 

In Richmond, Virginia, the 
Virginia State Fair recently 
held its annual exhibition, and 
for the first time, a number 
of the banks were represented. 
One of the most novel and 
attractive exhibits was fur- 
nished by the Merchants 
National Bank, and people 
are still talking about it. 

When we were approached 
by the Fair Association, it 
seemed that the bank had very 
little to offer Fair visitors and 
we were extremely doubtful 
that a booth would be a paying 
proposition. The results, how- 
ever, so far surpassed our ex- 
pectation that we have alrtady 
engaged space for another year. 
Possibly 10,000 people regis- 
tered at our booth during the 
week and many more called to 


confident you would not care to lose, was 
found by our vault attendant this after- 
noon following your occupancy of Room 
No. 5 in our Safe Deposit Department. 
The envelope will be held for safe keeping 
until it is convenient for you to call for it.” 

If you should receive a letter like this 
from the Bankers Trust Company, you 
would perhaps be no more surprised than 
the man who did receive it, several weeks 
ago, when he learned he had neglected to 
replace several thousand dollars’ worth of 
eee securities in his Safe Deposit 

OX. 

You may say he was careless. 
heartily agree with you. But are there not 
times when any of us may become careless? 

This, and three similar instances, have 
amply repaid us for the expense, time and 
thought necessary to install our modern 
system of vault operation. 

How did we know the securities were his? 

The envelope was not in the private 
room before he entered it. When he left 
to replace his deposit box in the vault, the 
door locked automatically. And the room 
was not available for occupancy by another 
customer until the attendant unlocked the 
door and made a personal inspection. 

When the envelope was found, reference 
to the vault record indicated who last occu- 
ae the room, thus conclusively estab- 

ishing ownership. 

This feature > a service and other pro- 
tective measures are presented in a booklet 
entitled, ‘““Making the Deposit Vault Safe.” 
We will be glad to send you a copy, and we 
invite you to inspect our ground floor vault. 


Yours truly, 


We 


Howarp C. BINKLEY, 
President. 
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Letter No. 4 


**‘T hain’t got my mornin’ crimes read 
yet,’ said Mrs. Em Moon, when asked t’ 
take a ride t’day”;—thus Abe Martin re- 
cently characterized a very serious situa- 
tion. Insurance companies say more burg- 
lary policies have been written since the 
crime wave —? in 1919 than in any 
similar period of their existence. 

In view of this condition, and a desire to 
absolutely protect the property of our 
customers, each safe in our Safe Deposit 
Vault is insured against burglary, to the 
extent of $20,000.00. 

The outstanding features of our service, 
the importance of absolute identification, 
the protective system of operating the 
customers’ private rooms, as well as other 
safeguards, are contained in a_ booklet 
entitled “‘Making the Deposit Vault Safe,” 
which is yours for the asking. 

When you read this booklet you will 
wonder how such a complete service can be 
rendered at a cost so low. Advantages 
which should appeal to you are conven- 
ience, both as to location and hours, a 
ground floor vault, privacy and very 
modergte rental terms. 

A cordial invitation is extended you to 
avail yourself of this service and protection. 
If you have paid for a box elsewhere but 
perfer to use our vault on account of its 
convenience, I am sure satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made. 

You are invited to personally inspect the 
vault and judge for yourself the desirability 
of our service. 


Yours truly, 


Ilowarp C. BInKLeEy, 
President. 


Means Business=to the Bank 


By B. ROY DUDLEY, Jr. 
Manager, New Business Department, 
Merchants National Bank, 
Richmond, Va. 


make use of the facilities we offered. 
Our idea was to convey to the minds 


of the Fair visitors that our bank was 
more than merely a place to put in 
and take out money. 

Remembering a newspaper ad by a 
western bank several years ago featur- 
ing the financial department store, we 
decided to put the same idea into 
effect, as the photograph here- 
with will show, by arranging 
seven attractive hand-painted 
signs and hanging them to the 
rear of our booth so that 
passersby could not help but 
see them. Care was taken in 
arranging the electrical effects 
so that the signs would display 
well and be easily read. Much 
thought was given to the con- 
struction of the booth which 
contained eight massive pillars, 
the idea being to convey the 
impression of strength. The 
color scheme was blue and 
white. 

We decided a rest room 
would be an attractive feature 
and therefore, we rented from 
one of our local furniture 
concerns a handsome Chester- 
field suite and some other 
pieces of furniture including 
a lady’s dressing table, and 
everything was made as cozy 
as possible. A telephone and 

(Continued on page 28) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Chief Appeals of Bank Advertising 


Some of the Chords of Human Nature Played Upon by the 
Bank Advertiser; the Advertising Outlook for the Year 


T doesn’t do the bank advertising 

man any harm, once in awhile, to 
take a general view of the field in 
which he is employed. Such a survey 
will surely re-assure him as to 
theentirely worth- 
while nature of his 
work. 

Consider for a 
moment some of 
the chief appeals of 
bank advertising. 
First take the trust 
company and what 
it has to offer the 
public. Probably 75 
per cent of its appeal 
is to the higher, unself- 
ish, altruistic nature 
of man. In urging a 
man to make his will 
or to establish a vol- 
untary trust you are asking him, nine 
times out of ten, to do something for 
others. You play upon the motive of 
conjugal and parental love. There is 
nothing stronger. 

The same springs are touched in the 
case of savings advertising. The 
actual or prospective depositor is urged 
to save to build up a fund for his loved 
ones. However, the savings depart- 
ment’s appeal is somewhat broader 
than that of the trust department. 
Acquisitiveness and ambition are strong 
incentives in the case of many men and 
women but you can hardly call them 
unselfish attributes in all cases. Often 
they are the opposite, but not to be 
condemned entirely just for that 
reason. However, there are not a few 
ambitions which can be and are shared 


HISTORIC RICHMOND SERIES 
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By T. D. MacGREGOR 
Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, 
Inc., New York City 
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Fig. 1. Each good of its kind 


by all the family. Home ownership is 
one. Automobile ownership is another. 
Perhaps also the education of the 
children or setting them up in business. 

“Throwing a scare into” people is 

another line of attack frequently used 
in bank advertising. I don’t approve 
of it except on rare occasions. I be- 
lieve the over-the-hills-to-the-poor- 
house and the destitute old age stuff is 
overdone. But people need to be 
brought up with a jerk sometimes and 
made to realize what might happen 
through their neglect. An occasional 
advertisement along this line regard- 
ing the dangers of intestacy, or the 
failure to use a safe deposit box is un- 
doubtedly desirable. 

On the thrift proposition, one should 
not overlook the fact 
that saving benefits 
not only the saver but 
the community and 
nation as well. Sav- 
ings provide funds for 
industry and works of 
a semi-public nature. 
They create capital 
which can be used by 
home-builders. The 
patriotic “motif” ran 
through much of the 
bank advertising which 
appeared during the 
war. A great deal of 
credit for the success 
of the Government’s 
war-time financing was 
due to the Liberty 
Loan advertising of the 
banks. 


Fig. 2. Explaining the 
emblem, and the church that Patrick 


Henry made famous 


In the matter of 


giving investment advice—a_ service 
which is advertised by many banks— 
the bank is also performing a public 
service. 


At least it is doing its part. 
In many cases, however, 
the banker’s ad- 
vice is ignored and 
loss results. In re- 
plying to a ques- 
tionnaire which | 
recently sent out, 
most bankers ex- 
pressed doubt as to 
the value of advising 
people in such mat- 
ters. That is, they 
thought it ought to 
be done but apparent- 
ly experience had 
taught them its futil- 
ity in most cases. 
Bank advertising is 
a big, vital, worthwhile thing. There 
need be nothing picayunish about it, 
but, as in so many other things, it is 
the man, or the woman, behind it that 
makes it what it is in any particular 
case. 


HE outlook for bank advertising 

in 1922 seems to be an encouraging 
one. The indications are that in most 
cases the advertising appropriations of 
banks will be as large as for last year 
and in some cases larger. But it is 
not so much the size of the appropria- 
tion that counts as it is the apparent 
determination of banks to advertise 
wisely, consistently, and persistently. 
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The NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
tn Saint Louis 


Resources more than $75,000,000 
John G. Lonadele, President. 


Fig. 3. Popular economics 
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Efficiency in advertising may well be 
the watchword for advertising banks 
this year. That means planning. It 
means good copy. It means careful 
follow-up and intensive cultivation of 
present customers as well as energetic 
pursuit of possible new ones. 


E have travelled a long way since 
President Lincoln asked a delega- 
tion of Chicago clergymen whether, if 
the Lord had another revelation tomake 
to men, it was reasonable to suppose 
that it would come by way of Chicago. 
The great city by the lake, a half 
century after Mrs. O’Leary’s cow went 
into action and caused the conflagra- 
tion, has reached a point where nothing 
that is said or done there need cause 
surprise. Chicago’s motto is “I will” 
and that determination has done 
wonders. 

I know of no better way of starting 
off this department for the year than 
by reproducing a few typical Chicago 
bank advertisements (Figs. 4 and 5), 
with whatever comment seems appro- 
priate. I wish that the banks and trust 
companies of all other cities were as 
progressive advertisers as are most of 
the financial institutions of Chicago. 

First let us consider the advertise- 
ment of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank. This 
is a very tactful advertisement which 
contains these good features: A well- 
drawn illustration; a good headline, 
being a clever adaptation of a well- 
known Franklin quotation; and pleas- 
ing typography. 

The Continental and Commercial 
Banks, the largest financial group in 
Chicago, are strong, aggressive adver- 
tisers. A. D. Welton has his steady 
hand on the advertising wheel and he 
has done some notable things to put 
Chicago on the financial advertising 
map. 

It is not an easy matter to get up 
brand new ideas in the way of series of 
advertisements, but if you can handle 
an old idea in a new and better way 


More good Chicago copy 


you have accomplished something. 
Two of the old stand-bys are the bank 
ad historical and the ad that boosts 
home industries. The Union Trust 
Company advertisement on ‘Chicago, 
the New City” is a little gem, I think. 
That of the Central Trust Company is 
also interesting. The lumber adver- 
tisement of the Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank is one of a series on “‘Chicago, 
the Wonder City.” 

A new angle to the living trust 
proposition is contained in the adver- 
tisement of the Chicago Title & Trust 


Twenty-one 


Company. That is, it appeals to me 
as a new idea to call the living trust a 
form of insurance. Another new angle 
is seen in the advertisement of the 
Madison and Kedzie State Bank, ““The 
Two Go Together,” being a combina- 
tion advertisement of investments 
sold by the bank and safe deposit 
boxes rented by the same institution. 

True to its name, the Live Stock 
Exchange National Bank always 
stands back of events of interest to 
farmers and stock men. It did some 
advertising in behalf of the Twenty- 
second Annual International Live 
Stock Exposition held in Chicago from 
November 26 to December 3. It sought 
the co-operation of its correspondent 
banks in advertising that same event. 


EFERRING to the group of 
advertisements of: the Commerce 
Guardian Trust &.Savings Bank of 
Toledo, Washington Trust Company of 
Washington, Pa., and the Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh (Fig. 1), I 
would say that these are each excellent 
of their kind, dealing with three distinct 
bank advertising opportunities. The 
first mentioned advertisement is in the 
form of a more or less formal announce- 
ment concerning the opening of a new 
branch. The second is a very appro- 


priate advertisement to use after there 
(Continued on page 34) 
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hundred million) feet of lumber, according to 
the estimate of the Lumbermen’s Association, 
through the Chicago market each year. 
this annual turn-over last year exceeded $100,000,000. 


For three-quarters of a century Chica 
important lumber center. 
100,000,000 feet of lumber was handled in this city. 


In those days most of it came in saili 
by forests of Michigan. 

by rail from the South and the far Michi and 
Wisconsin still furnish a large part of the wood. But Chicago, 
because of its location and unequalled transportation facilities, 
remains the great market of the i : 
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Fig. 5. Chicago banks know how to advertise 
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| 4RUST COMPANY the benefit of its citizens in proportion to their faith in its future. 
| 
| Ne Demand 
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The SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 
You Will Eventually Install 
—and Why 


Safe Deposit Boxes were once manufactured as vault “accessories,” 
sold as such, used as such—and robbed as such. Those days are 
over. The constant demand for greater security, greater ease of 
installation and quicker delivery has made the manufacture of 
m safe deposit boxes a distinct art. 

Behind INVINCIBLE Safe Deposit Boxes represent the highest modern 
th e TE oc ) development of this art. INVINCIBLE Boxes give greatest known 
- protection, are delivered the day you want them—and are in- 
stalled as easily as a baby builds blocks. All sections intermember 
to form a single unit—any size you want. 


A Specialized Product 

4 We have concentrated all of our resources—mental, moral, 
—_ physical and financial—on the making of Safe Deposit Boxes. 
| We do only that one thing—and we do it well. 

As a result, INVINCIBLE Boxes have a distinct individuality 
—all their own. You can pick them out at a glance. And they 
have safety features which you will find in no other safe 


deposit box. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Twenty-three 

The “Lock Behind the Lock’ 


—— Burglars Swear AT 


The “Lock Behind the Lock” is a distinctive INVINCIBLE 
safety feature. It makes the cracksman work for nothing. It is 
one of the big reasons why INVINCIBLE Safe Deposit Boxes 
have never been robbed. After reading about some of the recent 
stupendous safe deposit robberies, this fact should make you do 
some serious thinking. Place your faith in the “Lock Behind the 
Lock” and you are well insured against the loss and notoriety a 
safe deposit robbery entails. Sectional installation and prompt 
delivery will help you to a quick working installation. 


Write for 
the INVINCIBLE Book 


In this complete Safe Deposit book you will find all the details 
regarding the “‘Lock Behind the Lock,” sectional construction, 
sizes, installation and other information on INVINCIBLE Safe 
Deposit Boxes. This book should be in the hands of every 
banker and safe deposit owner, present and prospective. Drop us 
a card and we'll drop you the book. Today is a good time. 


INVINCIBLE METAL 
FURNITURE Co. 


832 26th Street 
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THE BURROUGHS 


[HORSE SENSE, FOR COLTS 


The Old 
Stager. 


Y dear Boys, 

Have you yet encountered your 
bugbear in business life? If not, look 
out for him! He’s almost sure to be 
too busy to look out for you. He will 
be, to you, the biggest pipe on the 
organ, while you will be to him the 
smallest—the one that generally 
doesn’t sound. 

It’s rather a sign of boisterous 
health than anything else that you 
will accuse some unconcerned man 
of ploughing up your bed of roses 
or otherwise blotting your 
copy book. It is some- 
thing to endure and survive 
like having a tooth pulled, 
or putting on long pants or 
falling in love. 

Don’t think from this that 
the bugbear, usually your 
superior officer, whom you 
are going to hate, is in the 
way of a joking proposition. 
To you the encounter is a grave crisis 
in life but, as I said, to the bugbear 
himself itis unimportant. Heis simply 
the rock your ship strikes on—only he 
is a whole coral reef. After you strike 
you may want to go on bucking the 
line until you cut your nose off, or you 
can break your back if you only keep 
at it. But if you’re wise you’ll pause 
and look for a way through to the calm 
waters beyond. But the reef itself is 
impervious to your attack. 

For my part I’ll admit I’ve scraped 
away some good timber on reefs. The 
accountant or the manager, I’ve found, 
is eligible for the bugbear job but, as 
the original resourceful spring of fury 
and cussedness, the inspector is the 
real aggravating pea under the walnut. 
I’ve known exasperated farmers to 
execrate the pea-game man from one 
county fair to the next; and sometimes 
the inspector leaves the same impres- 
sion. 

I once learned that an inspector had 
reported that our branch was in a de- 
plorable condition, and would be so 
until I was moved! 

The floods came and the rain of ink 
descended on my heart. I staged a 
fireworks display, with human sacrifice. 
I put on the armor of revenge and got 
after him. Yes, sir, I made war on 
him and wrote his epitaph. Wherever 
I went—and I went a good many 
places that year—JI left behind just 
enough of his reputation to smell up 
the place. I not only predicted his 
finish but stumped the country propa- 
gandizing it. In hitting I had no 
respect for his belt-line or life-line; I 
offered to tell him to his face, and 
longed for the time when I should be 
exalted and he should be abased. 


The following 
afternoon I went 
to the inspector’s 

hotel and spent an 
hour by his bedside 


The only reason he survived it all 
was that he never knewanything about 
it! My encounter with that inspector 
always reminds me of a nursery rhyme 
about the animals that went in two-by- 
two: “Said the ant to the elephant, 
“Who are ye shoving?’ ”’ 

A year or two passed until, one day, 
I got telegraphic instructions to meet 
‘An officer of the bank”’ at the railway 
station at two o’clock. It turned out 
to be my demon inspector who wanted 
assistance in his attack on a branch 
down the line. I tried to spear him 
through the eyes with the stare I had 
practised before my _ looking-glass, 
but the mirror was more affected by it 
than the inspector. 

“Well, old man,” he laughed as he 
shook hands, “‘are you all ready for a 
hard night of it?” Something inthe way 
he trusted me, after all my abuse of him, 
made me suddenly think I was ready. 

Both he and his clerk proved splen- 
did companions and as the train rolled 
along through green fields, I gulped 
down several bitter morsels of my 
malice. Although remaining silent, I 
paid close attention to the inspector’s 
remarks, especially his critical and 
generous comments on various branches 
and employees. I discovered a ten- 
dency to find excuses for the unsatis- 
factory ones. The conversation 
turned on a certain wayward youth I 
knew. 


“The lad has too much money for 
his own good,” suggested the clerk. 
Then, turning to his superior, he said: 
“You or I never had that temptation, 
sir.” 

“No,” responded the older man, “I 
didn’t even inherit good health. Inher- 
ited health is the best*kind, but not so 
inherited money.” 

“T guess that’s right, sir,” agreed 
the clerk between puffs from 
his pipe. 

“Yes, a chap should be 
careful in choosing a grand- 
father,” the inspector 
went on humorously, 
but I fancied he glanced 
in my direction as he 
added, “Of course any- 
thing in the way of 
inherited ill will is the 
superlative of it, because 
that’s just the opposite 
of inherited health.” 
Perhaps this friendly man had heard 
something after all, I thought. 

along, boys,” called the chief 
as the train pulled into our station, 
“we'll just have a bite at the lunch 
counter before we go down. It'll be 
our only chance.” 

“I'd be careful of the lobster, sir,” 
ventured the clerk, seeing the inspector 
eat somewhat heartily of this forbidden 
fruit. As we walked down the street 
a few minutes later I felt impressed by 
this solicitation. 

The last of the staff were preparing 
to leave as we stalked into their pre- 
serves, but luckily the safe was still 
unlocked, so we were able to start 
work at once. The inspector himself 
began counting the teller’s cash while 
the clerk and I took charge of the bill 
files and prepared to balance the 
ledgers. 

After about half an hour the inspec- 
tor called me. He seemed very white, 
and at once I found myself feeling 
anxious about him. 

“T’ll have to ask you to help me out 
here,” he said. “I’m not well, I’m 
afraid.” He kept up, however, until 
we finished the cash, then he took me 
aside. His livid face was covered with 
perspiration and his hands were shak- 
ing. “The lobster’s done it,” he 
tried to smile. ‘Now, listen! I'll 
have to leave, but the inspection’s got 
to go on. It’s in your hands. My 
clerk knows the procedure.” He 
looked at me doubtfully a moment, 
but apparently decided to give me his 
whole confidence. ‘‘Get all the infor- 
mation you can about Brown & Sons’ 
account. The manager here’s a 
brother-in-law—no doubt everything’s 
all right, but we want to know. Let 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


me have a report on the new junior, 
and I don’t think that man Peters is 
getting on very well. Sorry, old chap! 
Good night! Don’t let them put any- 
thing over on you or we'll all look 
foolish.” 

The following afternoon I went to 
his hotel and spent an hour by his 
bedside. It was my turn to fumble 
with trembling hands and the sweat 
lubricated my collar. 

“But I say, don’t worry,”’ he sympa- 
thized. ‘“‘You’re doing allright. It’s 
not your funeral if Peters has let things 
ride until they can’t be balanced.” 

“The ‘Security Register’ is in poor 
shape,” I added desperately. 

‘““‘Never mind; get the manager to go 
over it with you, and tell him you'll 
have to report it.” 

“Shall I ask him about that missing 
guarantee bond in the Brown account?” 

“Not directly,” the inspector said 
firmly. “Bevery careful what you say 
to the manager about that. He’s as 
sensitive about his relations as we are, 
you know. Just tactfully give him 
the opportunity to talk about it.” 

Alongside my tangled judgment 
over that inspection, the devil and his 
traditional partner, the deep sea, 
looked about as dangerous as Jack and 
Jill. Anxiety came out on my face 
like measles over the things I’d missed, 
and sleep was something I promised 
myself when the clouds rolled by. 
The fragments that remained of me 
reached the fifth day and the railway 
station, where the inspector managed 
to join us for the return journey. He 
was about the color of the pillows the 
porter brought for him, but as encour- 
aging as ever. 

‘‘Here are the staff reports for you to 
sign, sir,” I offered him. 

“Sign—nothing!”’ he laughed. 
“They’re not my reports. Sign them 
yourself.” A faint, scared flicker orna- 
mented the corners of my mouth and I 
felt something inside flopping over. 

“But should I take the responsibil- 
ity—?’’ I protested weakly. 

*‘Whenever good old Doctor Chance 
prescribes a diet of responsibility,”’ said 
he, wagging his head, “the patient’s 
stomach can generally stand it.” 

“But how about Peters?” I asked in 
some dismay. “‘I left the “Recommen- 
dation’ blank on purpose.” 

“Why? Because you don’t want to 
knock him. Did you ever see police- 


. men start loafers off park benches? 


They do it by knocking, don’t they? 
Two-thirds of the men in this bank 
would have ended up in the morgue if 
they hadn’t had some activity knocked 
into them at one time or another. 
“And,” he looked serious all at once, 
“you should remember too that Peters 
has got to have a better chance, just as 
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In the banking business 
another sign of safety is 
Super - Safety Insured 
Bank Checks. 


Why ? 


Because every user of Super- 
Safety Insured Bank Checks is 
doubly protected. 


First, by the super -sensitive 
design covering the face and 
back of the check, which dis- 
appears if alteration is attempted 
by either knife, rubber eraser or 
acid, leaving a glaring white spot 
to give alarm. 


Then, in addition, Super-Safety 
Insured Bank Check users are 
POSITIVELY protected by | 


$1,000.00 of Check-Alteration 
Insurance Against Fraud 


Every depositor of banks furnish- 
ing Super-Safety Insured Bank 
Checks may be supplied with a 
vest pocket insurance policy and 
identification card. This insur- 
ance policy protects against any 
loss up to $1,000.00 caused by 
fraudulent alteration of Super- 
Safety Insured Bank Checks. 


For POSITIVE safety, you 
should use these checks; good 
banks everywhere are rapidly 
adopting them. 


$1,000.00 of check insurance 

against fraudulent alterations, 
issued without charge, 

covers each user against loss. 


Protected. by individual bonds of 
The American Guaranty Company. 
These checks are the safest you can use. 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE DESIGN 
ON EVERY CHECK YOU SIGN 


The Bankers Supply Company 


that office is going to have a better The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 


chance without him.” He thoughtfully NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER 
snapped the lock on his portfolio case a ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
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YRON WESTON 

CO. Linen Record 
Paper has a clear track 
with nothing ahead. It 
is the safe and certain line 
for all forms of record 
making. Speed and ac- 
curacy in accounting are 
encouraged by its use. 


N every department of 

finance and commerce, 
where the preservation of 
original entries is essen- 
tial, B-W Linen Record 
Paper is an outstanding 
requisite. Specify it for 
your Ledgers and Record 
Books. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND TEST 
SHEETS OF B-W RECORD PAPER 


Byron Weston Company 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


About ‘‘Bank Advertising Experience” 


“*The Printing Art’’ says 


‘‘Probably no man in the country has as thorough a knowledge of and as wide an 
acquaintance with bank advertising as T. D. MacGregor, and the reader of this 
volume can get the benefit of his experience in a very large degree from its pages. 


“To bank men the book is of value from the first page to the last, but the men who are con- 
nected with the advertising of the banks will doubtless find the greatest advantage in the 
chapters on advertising criticism, clothing the bank advertisement, the illustration of adver- 
tisements, emblems and slogans, and the round-up of good banking ideas. It is safe to say 
that in these pages several hundred illustrations of bank advertisements which have already 
appeared in some form or other are shown as reduced cuts, but always clearly and in most 
instances plainly enough for the reader to follow the text of even the small type.” 


Bank Advertising Experience Sictia be'on the desk of everyone interested 


in financial advertising. Price $2.00. Sent on 
approval to banks and trust companies. Write for your copy today. 


The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Michigan 
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few seconds and then said: ‘‘You’ve 
probably had some experience to make 
you understand —”’ 

“Yes, sir,” I blurted out, trembling 
under the release of emotions. ‘I was 
a young fool—and—” 

“IWever mind, Charlie!’ The sick 
man defined my agitation in a moment. 
Iie moved from the pillows and 
touched my arm with his fingers. 
“*One man in his time plays many 
parts,’” he recited very slowly, leaving 
me to imagine. 

“But,” I blurted confusedly, “I 
feel I must say how sorry I am, sir.” 
The recent mental strain, the crushing 
kindness of my supposed enemy and 
his unexpected use of *““Charlie” had shot 
my nerves badly. “Of course there 
was no excuse for it, but I’m sorry you 
heard 

“Stop! He squared his chin and 
frowned aninstant. “I’ve heard noth- 
ing at all. I knew you had the 
opportunity to read my report and I 
conjectured the rest.” The effort 
seemed to weary him. [lis eyes closed 
and, while his head rested on the seat 
back, he went on, “I suppose it’s the 
fighting instinct of the male species— 
these occasional hatreds in our peaceful 
business. If we could all realize that 
the hater is always the inferior of the 
man hated I’m sure we would refuse to 
allow ourselves to be branded. Who 
ever heard of a good man in the bank 
hating a poor one?” I had nothing to 
offer so, after a time, he concluded, 
“Sometimes I’ve found a boy whose 
hatred of his accountant is holding him 
down like a log across his chest. I’ve 
had the boy transferred but, with the 
thing dirtying his mind, he’s found 
somebody else to hate. Perhaps he 
should be made to stand his ground 
and fight it out.” 

When I next looked at the inspector 
he had fallen asleep. I turned to my 
work and, after some more thought and 
perspiring, I finished my reports on 
Peters. Itread, “Either through over- 
confidence or lack of sympathy with 
his surroundings, Mr. Peters is no 
longer suited to his post. As there is 
no other position for him at this branch 
it is recommended that he be moved. 
Until this is done, little hope need be 
held out for improvement in the 
routine here.” 

I read this over a few times and 
concluded by congratulating myself on 
the justice it did to all concerned. 
Then, and not until then, I recalled 
that the report of the man sitting 
asleep beside me, written on myself 
twenty-eight months before, was 
expressed in almost the same words 
and not until then did I realize that 
self-congratulation was not in order. 


Yours sincerely, 


THE OLD STAGER. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


In 1931. 

The president called the advertising 
man into urgent consultation. 

“Have you completed our next 
year’s budget?” he asked. 

The ad man sighed. 

“Almost,” he said. “I’m _ being 
held up right now by the Garbage Can 
Display people. Their rates are out- 
rageous.”” 

“Don’t worry about ’em,” replied 
the president. “If necessary we'll 
buck their game by giving a garbage 
can, with our ad on the cover, with 
every new account. How about the 
paper towel people?” 

“All signed up,” replied the ad man. 
“Ten dollars per lineal mile of rolled 
paper towels—a good buy, I claim. 
The copy will read, ‘You never can be 
completely wiped out if you have a 
savings account at the Blank Trust 
Company.’ ” 

“Fine!”’ exclaimed the president. 
“Now about the poker chips and dice 
we’re giving out—what copy will you 
use there?” 

“Just the words, ‘Deposit your 
winnings at the Blank Trust Com- 
pany.’ 3? 

The president meditated. 

“Tt makes no appeal to the man who 
loses,” he commented. “But then, 
we get his money anyhow, from the 
man who wins. Yes, that copy is 
O. K. Now there’s another proposi- 
tion I want you to investigate. I 
think we can get our ad on the back of 
the membership cards of the Boot- 
leggers’ Union!” 

“Fine!” exclaimed the ad man. 
“Why, that will run up into the 
thousands!’ 

“Yes,’’ continued the president, 
“and think of the character of the 
prospects! Every one of them has 
cash to deposit, and a lot of it.” 

“Here’s an idea,” suggested the ad 
man. ‘Can we say in our copy, “The 
Blank Trust Company will be glad to 
attend to payment of your fines out of 
your balance, thus relieving you of 
irksome detail and leaving you free for 
the efficient performance of your busi- 
ness?’ ”’ 

“You’re a wonder!” 
president, delightedly. 


replied the 


A woman must have real faith in her 
husband when she _ overdraws_ her 
account. 


Some of these independent incomes 
are getting so darned independent 
nowdays that they don’t come in at 
all! 


Yes sir, there was a time in the 
history of the United States when 
“rights” to buy stock were actually 
sold on the market for real money! 


The other day a man on Broadway 
bought a silk shirt. Business is com- 
ing back! 


It’s bound to come. Watch for the 
opening of the Sanitary Savings and 
Trust Company—we aim to sterilize. 
All money fumigated before leaving 
our windows. Rent our germ-proof 
deposit boxes. Ask for antiseptic 
check-book filler and germ-killer. Our 
officers will be glad to vaccinate you at 
your convenience and without obliga- 
lion. 


The Business Man’s Bank Dictionary — 

year 1921. 

Bank—a place in which loans are 
called. 

Cashier—a man who calls loans. 

Board of Directors— gentlemen who 
direct the cashier to call loans. 

President—a man who sees to it 
that the cashier calls loans as directed 
by the Board. 

Teller—a man to whom loans are 
paid. 


“Did you hear that the First Na- 
tional had hired a professor of logic as 
their income tax expert for the coming 
year?” 

“Why did they do that?” 

“Well, it seems that this fellow is 
the best man in the country at making 
deductions.” 


Song of the Ad Man. 

Oh here’s to the mattress, the vase and 
the clock, 

The hole in the wall—the traditional 
sock! 

In poster, and car-card, and billboard 
design, 

In newspaper ad—every possible line 

Of our noble profession, how often do 
they, 

Relieve us from effort and shorten our 
day! 

For ages and ages these friends, tried 
and true, 

Have saved us from thinking a thought 
that is new— 

Why bank advertising would soon 
become work, 

A job that intelligent fellows would 
shirk, 

If it weren’t for the hole in the wall, 
and the sock, 

The mattress, the vase, and the family 
clock! 


Memphis 
, 2,600 accounts —— First National Bank, 


Results! 


In 10 DAYS’ TIME the Liberty Bell 
Bank secured— 


7 000 accounts — National City Bank, Cleveland 
7,000 accounts — U. S. National Bank, Portland 
7, 000 accounts — Commercial Savings Bank, 


Detroit 
2,700 accounts — Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 


Oklahoma City 
and equally good results for many others. 


It will do the SAME FOR YOU 
proportionately 


The Bankers Savings 
& Credit System Co. 


Madison Ave. and W. 103rd St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Market Worth 
Investigating 


HE direct and indirect pur- | 
| chasing power of America’s 

financial institutions is tre- 
mendous. Banks represent the 
cream of the national market in a 
great many lines. They are pre- 
ferred, immediate prospects in 
scores of others. And aside from 
their special needs, they are large 
consumers of staple business com- 
modities. 


The Burroughs Clearing House, 
with its 52,000 circulation, delivers 
100 per cent of this rich market to 
advertisers, reaching one or more 
executives in every bank in the 
United States and Canada. 


If you are manufacturing or dis- 
tributing nationally a product that 
banks use or should use, it will pay 
you to investigate this medium. 
We shall be glad to send further 
details without obligation to you, 


Burroughs 
Clearing House 
Detroit Michigan 
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THE ELLIOTT CO. 


These Elliott Index Cards print their own ad- 
dresses. The addresses are easily and quickly 
stencilled into them on the same typewriter you 
are now using in your office. 


Note the notches in the edges of these cards. 
The position of each notch from left to right 
signifies the class of goods, or the time of year 
that each prospective customer buys. Or, if 
you wish, the rating of each customer. 


A little hand punch places the notches accu- 
rately. Then, when you put the cards into the 
ELLIOTT ADDRESS-PRESS it automatically 
Jeels of each one and prints or skips it, according 
to position of notch. This efficient “‘selector’’ 
system simplifies and automatically completes 
the most difficult advertising or collection fol- 
low-ups. No problem is too complicated. 


There is an ELLIOTT ADDRESS-PRESS for 
every kind and size of list. The rotary hand 
machine (shown above) costs much less than a 
typewriter. It automatically transfers address- 
es from your Elliott Index Cards to your circu- 
lars, etc., at a speed of 60 per minute. No double 
indexing. No copying. No hand-sorting. No 
mistakes! 


Send for Free Book ** Mec! 
ical Addressing” 


Phe Elliott Ca 


142 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Usually—Not Always—Brevity 


Is Best 
(Continued from page 11) 


“Now every one knows that it is 
customary for a bank to first accommo- 
date its own customers and those who 
have previously established their credit 
by systematic and businesslike han- 
dling of their accounts. However, here 
was a man, déserving of credit, who 
faced an emergency. There was no 
question in our mind whether he was a 
customer or not. It was a case in 
which no conscientious banker could 
refuse help. 

“‘When the final details of the loan 
had been completed and the money 
given him, he turned to one of our 
officers and said: ‘I don’t believe I’d 
be very much of a man if I didn’t leave 
part of this money in an account with 
you people. Those other folks have 
had my money for years, whenever I 
had any at all, and then when I needed 
help they wouldn’t accommodate me. 
From now on I’m going to be right 
here with you.’ 

“There is nothing he could have said 
which we appreciate more than those 
few words. And why?—Not because 
the money he left with us increases our 
deposits, and not because he took his 
account from another bank, but 
because he told us he was grateful, and 
he was doing all he could to show us 
that he was. To help him was a 
pleasure because he so deserved it—to 
receive an expression of his gratitude 
was a greater pleasure because it was 
unusual. 

“Few people realize that there is 
anything more to borrowing money 
than simply the cold, formal transac- 
tion itself. “The money is there,’ they 
say, ‘it doesn’t belong to the bank. 
Why shouldn’t I have it as well as 
any one else? My credit’s good. 
There’s no sentiment about borrowing 
a hundred dollars.’ 

“But they forget that the banker is 
eager to have the entire confidence of 
his customer; to know that he truly 
deserves the credit; to make sure that 
the money will be wisely spent and not 
react on the borrower; to be careful 
that the funds he has to loan will be 
distributed to those whose need is 
greatest; and finally to know that the 
accommodation is appreciated and 
reciprocated. 

“Every one in our organization 
knows the story we have told you. We 
do not tell it as an advertisement for 
ourselves. You perhaps are not inter- 
ested in knowing how much pride your 
bank takes in a service of this kind. 
But we believe you should know how 
gladly your bank is willing to help you 
or any one who is earnest, sincere, and 
deserving; who has demonstrated his 
ability to help himself and who really 
appreciates help in an emergency.” 


THE BURROUGHS 


The State Fair Means Business— 
to the Bank 


(Continued from page 19) 


ice water were provided for our guests 
and we are not exaggerating when we 
say that our rest room was crowded 
practically all the week. It was our 
most popular feature. Next we will 
make it even more attractive. 

We were satisfied that the majority 
of the thousands who passed our booth 
would admire it, but we wanted to talk 
with some of our visitors and put them 
in closer touch with our bank. We 
therefore arranged to give away 
eighteen bank accounts ranging from 
$25 to $1, and placed an attractive 
sign on our booth stating this fact, in 
addition to placing a large ad including 
a cut of our booth in one of our local 
newspapers. Diditpay? Everybody 
has agreed with us that it was the best 
piece of advertising our bank has ever 
done. From the moment the Fair 
opened people flocked to our booth. 
The first visitors went away and told 
others of our rest room and of the bank 
accounts we were giving away, and 
they in turn told others, with the 
result that by “Richmond Day” we 
had eleven people at one time working 
in the booth to handle the crowd and 
we needed more. At least 10,000 
people registered during the week. 
Many more called but did not register. 
Of course we prepared in advance to 
make the most of all kinds of inquiries 
that we could anticipate. 

Many of our callers stopped to read 
the signs featuring the different depart- 
ments of the bank and quite frequently 
one would ask for information. One 
man read our Savings Department 
sign saying that $10 a week would 
amount to $6,057.18 in ten years, and 
he immediately drew a check on a 
northern bank, the amount represent- 
ing payment for thirteen weeks in a 
$10-a-week savings plan, and sent it 
post haste to openan account. Others 
obtained information about making 
a will, renting a safe deposit box or 
opening a checking account, etc. Quite 
a few asked about foreign exchange. 

We bought 10,000 pencils to give 
away during the week, but we were 
rushed off our feet by our friends 
who were signing for an opportunity 
to obtain a bank account, so we had 
to be content with disposing of less 
than one-fourth of our supply. 

Some of the prospective business 
obtained at our booth has already 
materialized. Nearly everybody in 
Richmond mentioned our bank during 
Fair week. Hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, looked for our ad in the Sunday 
paper giving the names awarded bank 
accounts. That we made hundreds of 
friends during the week is attested by 
the remarks of those who called at our 
booth. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Twenty-nine 


When your Cards are Acme- Equipped you are 


SURE SIGNATURE 


COUPON 


Name of Bank 


AKING sure of every questionable 
signature is a fundamental principle 
of bank operation. 


Yet in a recent investigation bank executives 
found that as many as 20% of the authorized 
signatures in their files were missing. 


With a file but 80 % complete—and the cards 
kept in boxes where reference takes time and is 
troublesome—the percentage of 
doubtful signatures not verified is 
certainly very large. Surely ‘“‘tak- 
ing a chance”’ far exceeds ‘‘maxi- 
mum limits.”’ 


Acme equipment makes signature 
cards visible and instantly accessi- 
ble for complete verification. Cards 


cannot be misfiled and missing cards show. 


Tellers use Acme—three seconds verifies the 
signature—it’s easy to be sure. 


This protection—the time saved for tellers 
and patrons alike—multiplies many-fold the 
value of your signature file. 


Many banks have modernized their signature — 


records the Acme way and all indorse it highly. 


The coupon will bring complete 

information as to how Acme 

equipment is being used most 

effectively for central file records— 

stop payment registers, transit 

indexes, vault rentors’ records, etc. 
Offices in all principal cities. 


Acme Card System Co. 


2 N. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ACME 
STOP PAYMENT 
REGISTER 


SF 


Made in two styles, 
providing for indi- 
vidual listings or 
cards, indexed by 
depositors’ name. 


Very attractive, 
black nickel finish, 
can be hung on wall 
or mesh of cage—a 

anent warn- 
ing always before 
the Teller’s eyes. 


SPECIFY VISIBLE 
RECORDS 


All 


Send catalogue and proposal on the following : 


NO. CARDS KIND OF RECORD 


BUT THE 
*CARDS- 


Steel 


1-22CH 


Address 
Individual Title 
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Your Savings Accounts 


ILL increase in number and grow in 


ripple board, size 40 inches by 25 inches. 


DISPLAYED either on the outside of your 
building in a handsome metal, electrically 
lighted case as illustrated; or shown from 


your window in an attractive display frame. 


A SUCCESSFUL SERVICE, the effective- 


ness of which has been proven, furnished at 
a@ reasonable cost. 


Descriptive folder and complete informa- 
tion mailed on request; WRITE TO- 
DAY and have this information for your 
Committee at their meeting this month. 


DON R. McINTYRE COMPANY 
1 East 42nd Street Poster Service for Banks New York City 


Flexlume 
Electric Signs 
They Meet the 

Needs of the Bank | 


Ratsed 
“White Glass 
Letters 


FLEXLUME Electric Signs, with 
their raised, snow-white glass | 

letters, reflect the bank’s personal- 

ity,dignity, substantial strength. 

_ Numbered among the Flexlume ad- 

vantages are: 


Day and night service. 
Greatest reading distance. 
Most artistic designs. 
Lowest upkeep cost. 
Greatest advertising force. 


Many of the largest banks of the 
country are using Flexlumes. 


Let us send youa sketch showing a Flex- 
lame to suit your particular building 


FLEXLUME SIGN CO., 27 Kail St., Buffalo 
Flexlume—Electric Signs made only by 


. the Flexiume Sign Company 


DVERTISING of today must do more than build good will, maintain 
prestige and insure future sales. It must also produce a satisfactory 
volume of immediate business. 


There is no better or more certain method of developing immediate 
business than through the advertising columns of a magazine concentrating on 
your primary market. 


Business, with its monthly circulation of 160,000 copies going to the best business 


executives of the country, offers exceptional opportunities to advertisers interested 
in reaching the rich business market. 


Ask the Business Manager for rates and detailed information. 


BUSINESS 


Burroughs and Second Aves. Detroit, Michigan 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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The Depositor and His Invest- 
ments 
(Continued from page 6) 


Liberty bond was doing its perfect 
work, and the savings bank investor 
soon became satisfied with his 4 per 
cent, knowing his principle would be 
returned to him at par. He did not 
take kindly to buying at par and selling 
at ninety, or borrowing at six and re- 
ceiving four and a quarter. This 
lesson has impressed the great rank 
and file of savings depositors, and they 
are not inclined to take the risk of de- 
preciation, even for so handsome an 
income as 8 per cent. 

We shared these fears in holding out 
to our clients that we were ready and 
willing to assist them in their invest- 
ment problems. And although it has 
been generally known that we render 
investment service, the withdrawals 
from the savings department for in- 
vestment purposes have been relatively 
few. Our work has appealed more 
strongly to the investor who keeps a 
substantial checking account, through 
which the transactions are passed. 
Many of our clients make it a steady 
practice to buy through us whenever 
they have investable funds, some com- 
ing long distances to get the service, 
which is personal, prompt and uni- 
formly satisfactory. Our worst fears 
have been groundless and our best 
hopes more than realized. 

I was approached one day by a very 
conservative customer—a Quaker, if 
you please—who asked me if I would 
advise him to buy German marks. [| 
saw his religion skidding, and asked 
him why he asked me such a question. 
He answered: “‘You’re a banker, and 
ought to know if they are good.” I 
told him they were as good as the 
German government and he had more 
time to find out about that than I. 
I asked him how much he could afford 
to lose, and he said “nothing.” “Then,” 
said I, “‘you have answered your own 
question.” 

He tried to pin me down to making a 
decision for him, and he wanted me to 
tell him “yes.” I told him what he 


| could buy and take no risk, but he 
| would not make much profit. But he 


wanted to gamble! Concluding the 
German government to be good enough 
for him to place a bet on (to use my 
own slang) he gave an order for $1,500 
worth—at .034, on my very distinct 
advice that he was doing so at his own 
risk, which he agreed to. Coming 
back the next day, he said he had 
changed his mind, and would I make il 
$3,000, and again I cautioned him, 
but to no purpose. He promised me 
to put them away and forget that he 
had them, but now that the mark is 
worth less than half a cent, I know 
that forgetting is hard. 

Shortly afterward a little German 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


woman, whom I scarcely knew, came 
in and said her husband had died, 
leaving $3,000 of life insurance— 
would I invest it for her? Out of the 
mass of offerings, I selected the very 
best, bought them, placed them in 
safe keeping, gave her a receipt, and 
told her when the interest was due, and 
what she would get. She looked up 
smiling and said, “Isn’t that fine!” — 
and she had never seen her bonds! 
Marvellous is the confidence we bank 
men instill in the minds of those who 
trust us. Can we ever knowingly 
betray that faith? 

A widow came in. She had $10,000 
of 6 per cent mortgages falling due. 
Could she get more than 6 per cent? 
She could—and did. She went away 
for the summer and when she came 
back, her securities showed a profit 
of $500 and I advised her to take her 
profits and go back to mortgages, lest 
something happen to spoil a pleasant 
dream. 

A school-teacher came in. He had 
several thousand of high-grade 5 per 
cent bonds purchased in a high market. 
He wanted to recover his loss. How 
could he do it?. I showed him how, in 
four years. I gave him a list. I 
gave him the Moody Manuals, and all 
the facts I could assemble and told him 
to take his time, study each security 
and know exactly what he was getting, 
make his decision, and we would 
execute his order, but solely on his own 
responsibility. We guaranteed him 
nothing but service, and that was his 
for the taking. 

An actor came in. ‘Well, old man, 
what do you know that’s good today?” 
was his salutation. ‘Want to gamble, 
or speculate, or invest?” said I. “A 
little of each,” said he. “Very well— 
the A and B 3s at 35 look cheap just 
now. They always move to 40 on the 
upturn. They are very sensitive. 
They are a first mortgage on 88 miles 
of road and a second on 592 miles. 
They have always paid their interest. 
They are seasoned. They net you 10 
per cent.”” “Good!” said he, me 
ten.” In six weeks he had a profit of 
five points, sold out and came back for 
another tip. “Now listen,” said I. 
“I’ve done you one good turn, don’t 
ask me to do another. The next time 
I may guess wrong. Make your own 
choice” —and he did. And he had a 
profit in that. 

These five incidents, running from 
the sublime to the ridiculous; well 
illustrate the scope of a bond depart- 
ment. You will have all sorts of 
propositions from all sorts of people. 
You will have ample opportunity to 
study the idiosyncrasies of the human 
mind, and bring down on your head the 
blessings of those who win and (per- 
haps) the curses of those who lose. 
But if we must run a bond department, 
we must take the bitter with the sweet. 


And now having settled the question, 
we will turn back to our waiting cus- 
tomer and see what’s on his mind. 


Founded on White Paint 
Psychology 


(Continued from page 8) 


following statement of condition was 
made: Loans and discounts, $530,- 
686.71; loans on cotton, $4,743.68; 


overdrafts, none; government bonds, - 


$33,473.26; warrants and scrip, $795,- 
41; real estate, furniture and fixtures, 
$35,665.12; other resources, $3,579.82; 
cash and sight exchange, $75,550.93; 
being a total of $684,494.93. Liabili- 
ties were: capital stock, $100,000; 
certified surplus, $50,000; undivided 
profits, $24,893.82; bills payable, $50,- 
000; reserved for taxes, $2,325.16; 
deposits, $457,275.95—totaling $684,- 
494.93. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
year 1920 and the early part of 1921 
were disastrous times for Arkansas 
farmers, as well as many other business 
men, due to the cotton situation. The 
autumn of 1921 turned the corner in 
the state and the showing of the bank 
for the whole year 1921 will be much 
more striking. 

Of course the club work among the 
boys and girls has been carried on for 
the profit there was in it. But there 
was—and there is—the ideal of better- 
ing the community, ever before the 
minds of the officials of the bank. 
There was also a provision for the 
future inthe plan. Thecity of Warren 
is a lumber center of considerable 
proportions. But the 7,000 people 
being supported by four big mills will 
within a few years be without a source 
of revenue, for it has been foreseen that 
the timber supply will soon become 
exhausted. These children reared in 
Bradley County will soon be Bradley 
County farmers. Many who have been 
working in the lumber mills will also 
be Bradley County farmers. The 
cut-over land will soon be utilized for 
farming more extensively than ever 
before. The Merchants & Planters 
Trust & Savings Bank, has looked into 
the future and is finding the way to keep 
its present population, and also to 
have room for expansion. 

They have made friends with the 
boys and girls because they loved them 
and because they wanted to see them 
earn more money and reach a higher 
plane in life. In making friends with 
the club members the bank has also 
made hundreds of other friends— 
especially the parents of these club 
members. In many families the ac- 
countsof both boys and girlsand parents 
have been gained to swell the deposits 
of the M.& P. Therefore, the M. & P. 
will continue its present policies, but 
on a bigger and broader scale. 
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BOOK 
BANK 


The Most Successful Home 
Bank Now on the Market ! 


Looks like a book—is really a 
bank. Covered with leather 
in assorted colors—5}4 inches 
long, 314 inches wide. 

The only home bank which — 
makes its appeal to adults 
rather than children. 

The best Savings Banks and 
Trust Companies in America 
are now using it. 

Moderate prices. Write for 
further information to 


_A.W.WILLIAMS & CO. 
1790 E. 174th Street 
New York 


Accurate Records of 
Safe-Deposit Transactions 


are obtained by scores of banks 
and trust companies using 


Ge 
Aosmered. AUTOMATIC 
TIME 
tamed. STAMP 


Gives 
year 
rs hour, and minute of 


ion; and prevents error, mis- 
understanding, loss of good will, and 


o 
ya set from tamper-proof lock base 
succtss, 


"Write for folder and list 
of user-banks. 


Automatic Time Stamp Co. 
162 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner. That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Theusands of Banks are using 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testify to their superiority in elegance, 
character and legibility. 
Our Book “*Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 

RAWSON & EVANS CO., Uxicr & Washington 


» Sts., CHICAGO 


FREE— 
THIS UNUSUAL BOOKLET 


WE have just published a unique 

booklet for distribution by 
banks and trust companies to 
savings depositors and prospects 
during National Thrift Week, 
January 17-23, 1922. It is entitled 


“WHAT AMERICA 
OWES FRANKLIN" 


and it is one of the most interesting 
Franklin bookletsevercompiled., afitting 
commemoration of “Poor Richard's” 
216th anniversa' and an unusually 
effective piece of savings literature. 
Write or wire at once for sample copy 
and exclusive rights in your community. 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


9 HANOVER STREET NEW YORK 


DVERTISING of today 
must do more than build 
good will, maintain prestige 


and insure future sales. It 
must also produce a satis- 
factory volume ofimmediate 
business. 


There is no better or more 
certain method of develop- 
ing immediate business than 
through the advertising col- 
umns of a magazine concen- 
trating on your primary 
market. 


BUSINESS, withits month- 
ly circulation of 160,000 cop- 
ies going to the best business 
executives of the country, 
offers exceptional opportuni- 
ties to advertisers interested 
in reaching the rich business 
market. 


Ask the Business Manager 
for rates and detailed in- 
formation. 


BUSINESS 


Burroughs and Second Aves. 
Detroit, Michigan 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Omit One 
(Continued from page 13) 


However these things may be, 
matters began to file into an exit, as 
you might say. Fleda Angie moved 
in with the widow of the ex-, nee, and 
deceased president. Dug were the 
potatoes from the ground, danced the 
villagers at the ball for our brave fire- 
men, husked was the corn, wrestled 
the leaves of the forest as did Jacob 
of old with the angel, the frog pond 
froze, and winter came over the west- 
ward wall of mountains—and that 
brings us up to the January thaw; or, 
to be exact, the morning of the annual 
election of the Ferndale National 
Bank. 

Early that morning before the open- 
ing of the meeting, John saw Perkins 
and Clutchbill plod into the throne 
room back of the main banking rooms, 
and they marched with bowed heads 
as though following a hearse. Later, 
noises issued over the transom. 

The grab bag was first explored by 
Clutchbill, who wanted to know if 
Perkins was ready to trade. 

“T am,” said Perkins like a witness. 

*‘Make your offer,” ordered Clutch- 
bill. 

““What’ll you give for my chance on 
Fleda Angie?’ came Perkins’ inquiring 
voice. 

At this juncture Clutchbill raised his 
speech in suggestion. “Let us in this 
deal refer to Fleda Angie as the 
‘proposition.’ ”’ 

“Very well,” agreed Perkins, ““what’ll 
you give for my chance on the ‘proposi- 
tion?’ 

“You sound like you were sellin’ 
tickets on a buckboard,” observed 
Clutchbill in a strained voice. 

‘“*How’s this for a starter?”’ suddenly 
put in Perkins. ““You take care of the 
note of $750 when it falls due, let me 
have the car—it’s winter, anyway — 
and let me call on the ‘proposition’ once 
a week, and youcan take the presidential 
chair and the ‘proposition’ six nights a 
week. That’s an awful liberal offer.” 

“A little harsh, even for a starter,” 
promptly spake Clutchbill. 

“Well, you’ve been talked about as 
much as me. You’ve been damaged for 
election. Our chances are equal. But if 
I withdraw beneath the waves, I want 
to go down with my flag fluttering.” 

“How’s this sound, then?’ inquired 
Clutchbill. ‘Ill pay the note and take 
the car—it’s a wreck, anyway —also, 
I am to take asix months’ straight lease 
on the ‘proposition’; you to stay away 
visibly and invisibly. And we’ll run our 
own chances on the election.” 

“Seems as though I ought to throw 
in a couple of pintos, four rabbit-skin 
blankets and a musket,” retorted 
Perkins in disgust. “But I’ll split with 
you, as it’s gettin’ late. Give me the 
paid note and the car, and you can have 


THE BURROUGHS 


a straight lease on the ‘proposition’ for 
three months—I’ll agree not to canvass 
any more votes on myself for the 
election.” 

“It’s a trade!’ came Clutchbill’s 
words, and John could hear the Acting 
President’s fist hit the table. 

There was an uncommon good at- 
tendance at the stockholders’ meeting, 
Interest had on its state pants. Its 
nose and tail were in air. Was there not 
to be a contest? And you needn’t be 
surprised when I tell you Fleda Angie 
Jones was there. She was there voting 
the 50-share block belonging to the 
widow of the ex-, nee, and deceased 
president. And she was painted for war 
like she was going to referee the bout. 
Well, anyhow: when the corn-popper 
was passed, every share of stock was 
found to be voted and the old board of 
directors elected by a margin of fifty 
votes. Ropes were now tightened, and 
sponges and towels brought out for the 
main bout. The board of directors 
went into action for the election of 
officers. 

Acting President Clutchbill arose, 
squared himself for the great issue, and 
asked for ballots for the office of 
president. 

They were passed, put in the corn- 
popper, taken out and counted. 

““Mr. Perkins is elected president!” 
grimly announced the spokesman for 
the twain who had examined the ballot. 

Both Clutchbill and Perkins clung 
feebly to their chairs to keep from 
sliding under the table. 

The spokesman made further utter- 
ance. “The fifty shares that put this 
here board back in office was voted by 
Fleda Angie Jones under strict orders 
that Mr. Perkins be placed in the 
chair.” 

Fleda Angie had made her choice. 
And if you had been there that 
quivering instant and seen the tense 
examination Clutchbill and Perkins 
were giving each other, you would 
have known why both gentlemen had 
courted Fleda Angie so faithfully. 
Until then neither of them had 
suspected the other knew she was going 
to vote the widow’s stock. 

With labor and sorrow ex-Acting 
President Clutchbill arose at the head 
of the table and requested that all 
remain seated till be absented himself 
for ten minutes. 

He went to the village bakery and 
returned. When he was at the table 
again he unveiled and handed an 
object to Perkins. ‘You take the 
cake,” he said, ‘‘also this note of $750, 
the car, and Fleda Angie.”’ Clutchbill 
swept his hand grandly aloft. 

Mr. Perkins—I mean, President 
Perkins—after a mighty effort got to 
his feet. For an instant his jaw 
vibrated rapidly, but no sound came. 
Having thus silently accepted, he sat 
down. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-three 


Trial Helped These Banks 


F RE Win More New Business 


and business lethargy have caused 


many collateral values to shrink below par. How will you 
protect your loans? 


How will you keep your reserve at an even level? 


You can bolster up the loan securities you hold by urging your 
borrowers to do as hundreds of concerns everywhere are doing —go 
after more business with the Addressograph. 

“*My 1921 sales were over $500,000 in a 5,000 town, due to 


4Iddressograph-ed letters and circulars.’’—Fred Mann, Pres., 
Mann’s Department Store, Devils Lake, N. D. 


‘“Addressograph increasing our business 50%.°’—Harmer Clothing 
Co., Lesueur Center, Minn. 

“Our 1921 business increased 63% over 1920 due to our Addresso- 
gragh.’’—Mead Johnson Co., Famous Drug Specialty Mfrs., 
Evansville, Ind. 


The same methods apply to banks as well—bring more good 

dollars in deposits. People sti// have money to save—go after it by y 
mail this way — 

“Increased our deposits $500,000 solely hy Addressograph-ed 

direct advertising.’’ —First National Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

(Population 2,500. ) 

‘“Addressograph-ed letters to customers and prospects are bringing 

in the business.”’ —Lytton, Iowa, Savings Bank. } 


The same Addressograph cuts costs in writing names on statements, 

ledger pages, interest notices, envelopes, cards, etc. ‘Fills in’ f 
letters better than typists —but ten times, faster! Errors impossible. ie 
Sign no order—send no money —trythe $57.50 RIBBON-PRINT j 
Addressograph 10 days at our expense. If you don’t buy—return } 
it COLLECT. No obligation—just good business! Mail the / 


coupon, or phone, wire or write nearest office. 


3 FREE BOOKS TO 
HELP BANKERS 


1—‘‘ How a Bank Gets Business When “ 
it’s Hard to Get’’ Z 
By H. B. Grimm, Manager, New Model H2 
Trust Company, Detroit, Michigan. : P 
2—"‘Meeting Bank Business at the 
Train’’ 
Also by H. B. Grimm. 
3—"‘Mailing Lists, Their Prepara- 
tion, Care and Uses’’ 
By P. C. Ufford, Mailing List Expert, 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


TRADE MARK 
| 
General Offices: 908 Van Buren St., Chicago Factories: Chicago, Brooklyn, London AS 
Alleatown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. El Paso, Texas New Orleans, La. San Francisco,Calif. 0 
Albany, N° Y. innati, Ohio jrand Rapids, Mich. New York, N. ¥. Seattle, Wash. ws ss 
Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Houston, Texas Omaha, Nebr. kane, Wash. 
Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas dianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. St Lous, Mo. RL VE 
timore, M Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Paul, Minn aN O9..% Oo. ~ ° 
ton, Mass. Des Moines, Iowa Los Angeles, Calif. Portland, Ore. cuse, N. ¥. \ 
Buffalo, N.Y. Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah Toledo, Ohio So 
Butte, Mont. Duluth, Minn. Newark,’ N. J. San Antonio, Texas Washington, D. C. & % 
Canadian Head Office: 60 W. Front St., TORONTO — V: — Montreal — Winnipeg — Calgary AY 
> 
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Thirty-four 


THE ARDMORE NATIONAL BANK 
ARDMORE. PENNSYLVANIA 


wr W S$ Teylor, Treas 
Union Savings Systems Co., 
Lancaster, Pa 
Dear 
We enclose herewith our check #2591 for 81.22 
covering shortace in our payment to you. 


We are injeed pleased to express at thig how 


highly delighted we are with the one operation note 
ystem recently installed 


It has so far crested the cost ef 


THE ARDMORE 


NATIONAL BANK 


Endorses The 
OPERATION 
NOTE 


Operation Note Registry System early in 1921, and after its instal- 
lation wk “We are indeed pleased to express at this time how 
highly delightéd we are with the system. It has so far created the most 
efficient service for us.’ And to crown this expression of satisfaction 
they stated on November 20th, that: “Jt will always be a pleasure 
to express the wonderful saving in time that this System has caused.” 


This opinion of the One Operation Note Register is but the echo of 
that expressed by every bank who has given it a fair trial. Aside 
from the time saving (which in many cases amounts to 50%) this 
modern method of note and loan registration eliminates forever the 
95% of errors due to copying, and furnishes both a Makers and 
Endorsers’ Liability Record that is ALWAYS up to the minute. 
This feature has been praised time and time again. 


Your Bank Needs It! 


Write today for particulars of this Modern Aid to Really Efficient 
Banking. We will show you how it provides for absolute accuracy 
in half the time now used, how it will cut your cost of doing busi- 
ness and make satisfied clients. 


THE Union Savincs Systems Co. 
**Good Things for Banks’’ 


Lancaster, Penna. 


CANADIAN DistrisutTors: Business Systems, LtTp., Toronto 
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Chief Appeals of Bank 
Advertising 


(Continued from page 21) 


has been a fire in town. The last one 
is a dignified yet interesting presenta- 
tion of the subject of living trusts. 


AM much pleased to be able to 

reproduce the advertisement of 
the Central National Bank Savings 
and Trust Company of Cleveland, 
entitled “The Story,” (Fig. 2) because 
it illustrates a fine way to impress a 
trade-mark or emblem upon the public 
mind by explairing its component parts. 


HE church where Patrick Henry 

made his famous ‘‘Give Me 
Liberty or Give Me Death” speech is 
shown in the reproduced historical 
advertisement of the American 
National Bank, of Richmond, Va. (Fig. 
2). This advertisement is very at- 
tractive and concerning it Miss Cally 
Ryland, manager of the New Business 
Department, says: 

“The American National Bank, of 
this city, is publishing in the local 
papers a series of ‘Historic Richmond’ 
ads, of which the enclosed is one. We 
will collect this series, a little later, into 
a booklet. In view of the fact that a 
great historical pageant, to celebrate 
the first landing of English speaking 
people in this country at Jamestown, 
Va., in the year 1607, will be held in 
Richmond in May, 1922, this series is 
attracting attention.” 


RIMING THE PUMP” was the 

unusual title of an interview with 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, which was published in Los 
Angeles at the time of the recent A. B. 
A. convention. Simultaneously, the 
National Bank of Commerce published 
an advertisement with the same title 
in the Los Angeles papers. I believe 
that the message it contains is impor- 
tant enough to place in |the hands of 
all the banks of the United States and 
Canada, consequently I am reproduc- 
ing it herewith (Fig. 3). 


HE occasional use of really 

effective quotations from promi- 
nent men is a good idea for bank 
advertising. For instance, here is a 
quotation from George Bernard Shaw 
which might be used judiciously. 

“The universal regard for money is 
the one hopeful fact in our civilization. 
the one sound spot in our social 
conscience. Money is the most im- 
portant thing in the world. It repre- 
sents health, strength, honor, gener- 
osity and beauty.” 


T is a matter of satisfaction to all 
bank advertisers to note that the 
mutual savings banks of the country 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


are doing some advertising and making 
a special effort to increase the number 
of new savers to 20,000,000 by the 
year 1930. It took these banks a long 
time to get started on such a program, 
but I believe they will now stick to it 
and make a success of it. 


HE little round ad of the Union 
National Bank of Houston, 
Texas, I am reproducing (Fig. 6) serves 
to illustrate one of my theories which, 
however, I have not very often carried 
out in practice, and that is that a 
round advertisement will attract more 
. attention than a 
square one for the 
simple reason that 
95 per cent of the 
advertisements you 
see in the newspapers 
are square or recti- 
linear so that one 
with a round border 
will stand out by 
way of contrast. Of course, such an 
advertisement presents difficulties to 
the compositor. 


Fig. 6. A good 
round ad 


COMMON occasion for special 

advertisements on the part of 
a bank is the removal of its office or 
the opening of a new one. The 
Washington Bank & Savings Company 
of Cincinnati, recently moved into its, 
new building at Sixth and Main Streets. 
The bank ran a series of advertisements 
in crescendo. The bank also obtained 
some interesting news write-ups in this 
connection. 


MONG the booklets and other 
printed matter received this 
month are the following: 

Woodlawn Bank Notes, house 
organ of the Woodlawn Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, of which the editor, 
Theodore Jessup, slyly quoting some 
of my own words, says: 

“Strong, convincing, personal talk, 
that brings the question home to the 
reader and forces him to act.” 

“To Men and Women who Think,” 
Mercantile Trust Company, New York. 
This is a strong folder which presents 
both a lugubrious and a _ cheerful 
appeal. It shows a deadly parallel in 
pictures and copy of the different ages 
of the thrifty and unthrifty man. 

“Banking Made Plain.” A _ fine 
little financial dictionary issued by 
the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 

“Answering Your Questions About 
Our Trust Department.” <A _ well- 
written and attractively printed book- 
let by the First National Bank of 
Brooklyn. 

Illustrated statement folders of the 
Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. These are extremely 
artistic. In each case they are illus- 
trated on the front cover with a 


reproduction of a colored painting 
reproducing some of the products of 
the Northwest such as bread, paper, 
etc. As examples of attractive printing 
they would be hard to beat. 


Bank Service. A _ series of eight- 
page house organs of the First National 
Bank of Los Gatos, California. The 
personal touch is given them by this 
statement of C. F. Hamsher, president: 

“IT am never too busy to talk to any 
man who has some financial problem 
which worries him. Come in and let’s 
talk it over—maybe we can help solve 
it—that’s one of the things I am here 
for.” 


Specialists in Mutual Enterprises 
(Continued from page 16) 


years. The Educational Department 
rather continues to keep before em- 
ployees the fact that education is an 
asset absolutely essential for real 
success. Aside from the regular an- 
nouncements of classes, the main 
emphasis is placed upon the indirect 
publicity through the magazine. 

The principal educational work given 
inside the institution is within the 
scope of the City Bank Institute for 
Boys, a special school for completing 
the training of the juniors of the 
organization. Here the boys get train- 
ing in English, mathematics, the 
elements of banking, and gymnasium 
and recreational opportunities. 

For the older men and women 
reliance is based chiefly upon courses 
conducted in co-operation with the 
many educational institutions in New 
York City. Scores of approved courses 
are listed each year which cover 
practically the whole field of interest 
to persons engaged in banking. Upon 
properly approved application, any 
employee can take these courses and, 
upon successful completion, obtain a 
refund of 50 per cent of the tuition. 

A scholarship group, for which 
twenty men are elected each year, also 
opens the approach to a college degree 
by night study. Ten boys who have 
not completed high school are chosen 
each year to complete their work at a 
preparatory school and ten who have 
finished high school are chosen to 
enter New York University. These 
men are chosen by competitive exami- 
nations. The scholarship plan is now 
in its second year. 

Home reading courses have been 
prepared as their importance has 
grown. Courses in foreign exchange 
and international banking and in 
bank credit were prepared from 
lectures and material originated by 
executives of the bank. Ina course on 


bank letter-writing the correspondence 
school idea was carried out compre- 
hensively. This is a course of ten 
texts and a manual for guiding 
our letter writers. 


It includes ten 


TURNING 
NECESSITY 
INTO A 
VIRTUE 


It is sometimes hard 
to persuade your de- 
positors that checks 
and other out-of- 
town items cost both 
time and money to 
collect. 


It does not always 

pay to argue. Your 
best plan is to let our 
Twenty-four Hour 
Transit Department 
convert your collec- 
tions into cash in 
the quickest possible 
time. 


All items received at par. 


No charge for telegraphic 
transfers. 


HILADELPHIA 
A 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tells how you can 
the cashier’s place 


sy to take 
home in spare time. 


y studying at 
Send for copy at once. 

Edgar G. Alcorn, President 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FINANCE 
37 McLene Building COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Speedy, Sanitary, Leaves Fingers Free 
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n't use your mouth for a moistener. 
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1051 W. 7th St. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Thirty-six 


Stand for 
Posting Machine 


Separate compartments for 

posted and unposted items— 

. For checks not posted. 

. For checks posted. 

. For deposit tickets not 
posted. 

. For deposit tickets posted. 

. Space for fingering checks 
while posting. 


an whys 


Check and Deposit Tray. 


and to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. 


currency drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 


Many large banks have equipped all machines. 
Price $9.85 f. 0. b. Detroit, Mich. 


1014 DIME BANK BUILDING 


Coleman Check and Deposit Trays 


SAVE TIME FOR 
BUSY BANKERS 


The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you can post them. 
Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you use a Coleman Time-Saver 


The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in convenient order to facilitate 
listing or posting. Enables the operator to save many minutes of valuable time each day, 


No delay for tellers or clerks; the 
left hand turns up items as fast as the right hand posts them. Apply the principle of the 


Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver Check and Deposit Trays. 
No bank too small to use profitably. 


COLEMAN TIME-SAVER. COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Four Books 


Bank Advertisers Need 


The Book of Thrift 


weight in gold. 
bound. Price $1.62 postpaid. 


253 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising 


or trust company should know to get the best results from advertising. Absolute 
the last word on this subject. 388 pages profusely illustrated. Price $5.00 postpai 


. The intensive cultivation of 
The New Business Department customers and systematic efforts to 
secure new ones are the keynotes of this book. Price $1.25 postpaid. 


The “20th Century Poor Richard.” 
350 pages. 


By 
T. D. MacGregor 


BANKERS 
Gav: PUBLISHING the successful experience of others. Price $2.25 postpaid. 
COMPANY 


Price for all four MacGregor books together $8.50, a saving 
of $1.62. Sent on approval to any bank or trust company 


A complete cyclopedia 
of everything a bank 


resent 


Just what its title implies—a practi- 
Bank Advertising Experience cal guide for those willing to learn by 


Worth its 
Illustrated, cloth- 


*‘How Good’’ 


is more important than 


“How Much” 
The Electric Sealing Wax Machine 


does away with the obsolete way of your forefathers. 


REDUCES COST. Protection against fire hazard — 
burnt fingers — saves 50% of Time and Wax which effects 
a saving in Postage of 20°% — works on the principle of a 
numbering machine — guaranteed for one year. 


Get one on trial without obligation. 


ELECTRIC SEALING MACHINE CORP. 


316 West 3ist St. New York 


Used by 


U. S. Treasury 

U. S. Postoffice 

U.S. Custom House 
Atlantic Nat'l Bank 
Borden’s Farm Products 
Equitable Life 

L. E. Waterman & Co. 
Remington T: iter 
Otis Elevator Co. 
National Aniline 


Henry L. Doherty & 
enry L. Doherty 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Royal Diamond Watch 
Federal Reserve 

. McCreery, N.Y. 

ern Bros., N. Y. 


and thousands 
of others. 
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problems to be answered and a service 
provided by an outside institution 
through whose co-operation the course 
is conducted. A fee is charged for 
this course, and at this point publicity 
comes into play more extensively, 
Pamphlets are sent out constantly to 
those employees engaged in _ the 
preparation of letters, telling of the 
importance of the letter in improving 
our business relations and the impor- 
tance to the individual of studying to 
improve his own letter-writing ability. 

Within the scope of the club’s 
activity also are conducted the athletic 
and recreational programs and the 
social affairs of the institution. By 
means of a discount plan arranged with 
many merchants and business houses 
in the city, members may obtain 
discounts from the regular retail prices 
by displaying their membership card. 
Theater tickets are purchased several 
times a month at the larger theaters 
at half rate. A shopping service 
enables members and their families to 
buy articles from any store and obtain 
delivery through the club’s store 
without waste of effort or time on the 
partoftheemployee. A fiction library 
supplies the very latest titles in connec- 
tion with the club’s store. And the 
club also has a special service checking 
fund through which members can 
obtain checks similar to money orders. 
Any member desiring to purchase stock 
in the National City Bank may have 
the club handle the transaction and 
arrange for the delivery. 

This broad development constantly 
leads to suggestions for additional 
service and modifications of plans 
already in effect. Just how will the 
exact needs of the most members be 
met? This is a question which often 
arises. The same methods employed 
in market investigations are followed 
in determining the wishes of the 
members both at home and abroad. 
Questionnaires are sent out so that 
sentiment may be accurately gauged. 
For a large organization this can be 
done pretty well if the investigation is 
carefully conducted. 

When recent changes were made in 
the club magazine, for instance, a 
questionnaire was sent out which 
brought a tremendous response. Not 
only did we find out what the readers 
thought of some changes, but we also 
learned their likes and dislikes about 
various features. We found that many 
of the members, for instance, did not 
care for the page of material for women 
andthe home. But we also found that 
this page was very widely read by 
families of the employees. And of all 
the features, the departmental personal 
items still seem to be the one big 
favorite for the average reader. 

And in “‘Number Eight,” as in other 
enterprises, the public—in this case, 
the member—will get what it wants. 
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Thirty-seven 


Legally, May a Check Be Certified by Wire? 


NCE upon a time a resident of 
Kansas named J. F. Donald, 
being a sojourner for a time in Michi- 
gan and in need of ready funds, gave to 
a resident of Michigan a check for $350 
on Donald’s bank in the “home town” 
back in Kansas. 

The Michigan man took the Kansas 
check to a Michigan bank, and asked 
to be paid the proceeds thereof in 
current coin, but the paying teller 
could not see it in that light. 

“We don’t know this man Donald,” 
he demurred, “and he may not have 
an account in the Kansas bank at all.” 

“Well, why can’t you send a wire 
to the Kansas bank and ask ’em if 
they'll cash the check, and I’ll pay for 
the message,”’ suggested the payee. 

“T’ll do that, certainly,” agreed the 
teller, and proceeded to write out and 
sign a telegram in the words and 
figures following, as the lawyers say. 

“Is J. F. Donald’s check on you for 
$350 good?” 

“Take that down to the telegraph 
office and get it off,” suggested the 
teller, ““and come back about half an 
hour before closing time and see if 
we've got any word.” 

At 2:30 sharp the customer presented 
himself at the teller’s window. 

“Any word from Kansas?” 

The teller picked up a yellow tele- 
gram form and pushed it through the 
window. 

“J. F. Donald’s check is good for 
$350.’ Well, I suppose there’s no 
reason now why you can’t pay over 
the.money,” suggested the customer. 

“None at all,” agreed the teller, as 
he counted out the required amount. 

Now, this is no fairy tale, although 
it may have started out that way. The 
incident actually happened. The 
Kansas bank refused to pay the check 
in question. The Michigan bank sued, 
and the Kansas bank won out, on the 
ground that the telegram merely 
meant that the check was “good” at 
the time the telegram was sent, but 
did not bind the bank to keep it good 
until the check was presented. In 
other words, the telegram did not 
amount to acertification of the check 
in view of the fact that there was no 
actual promise on the part of the 
Kansas bank to pay the check when it 
should be presented — merely a present 
statement that it was “good.” 

Now, having dealt with Mr. J. F. 
Donald and his Kansas check, let us 
consider the case of E. A. Pharr, of 
Louisiana, who went to Mississippi 
and gave a check on a Louisiana bank 
in favor of one Blumenthal, which 
Blumenthal presented to a Mississippi 
bank. The bank forwarded the check 
for collection but would not pay 
Blumenthal the proceeds of the check 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


until Blumenthal produced the follow- 
ing telegram from the Louisiana bank 
on which the check was drawn. 

“Mr. A. E. Pharr says he gave you 
check on us for $2,500. We will 
protect this check.” 

On the strength of this wire the 
Mississippi bank paid Blumenthal the 
proceeds of the check, the Louisiana 
bank refused to pay, the Mississippi 
bank sued the Louisiana bank, claim- 
ing that the telegram was equivalent 
to a certification of the check, and the 


Louisiana Supreme Court decided in 
favor of — 

“The Louisiana bank,’ you say. 
“Didn’t the Kansas court come to the 
same conclusion on the Donald check, 
and aren’t the two cases as much alike 
as two peas in the same pod?” 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
decision in the Pharr case was against 
the bank sending the telegram, on the 
ground that sending the telegram was 
the same as certifying the check, and 
that saying “we will protect this 
check” meant that the Louisiana bank 
would pay it in due course, while in the 
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What ¥/, of a cent buys for you 


QU haveto payatleast 3/5 ofacent foreach 
sheet of ordinary business letter paper. 


It costs only 1/5 of a cent more to send out 
a Parsons Defendum letter. For this additional 
fraction of a cent, you get a letter paper with 
a rattle and snap to it—a paper that 
“crackles” when you open it—a paper that 
“stops” folks—a paper that is worthy to 
represent you in important correspondence. 


Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


PARSONS 


Write for “Parsons Tests”— 
a series of 7 simple paper tests 
that show you how to judge good 
business papers 


Y 


C MOK 


There is no better investment than letter- 
heads watermarked—‘“ Parsons Defendum 
Linen Ledger,” the largest selling ledger paper 
in the world. We especially recommend buff 
Defendum because of its ease on the eyes. 
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Defendum Ledger Paper 
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Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 


MINUTE 
Hour and date 
automatically. 
AUG 28 |9I7 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 
422-424 W. 27th St. New York City, N. Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


Greeting New Depositors 


Our Bank Acknowledgment Cards create 
good will for your bank and greatly facilitate 
acknowledgment of new accounts. 


Distinctive and unique in Gy artistically 
decorated in miniature with * leaners”— 
conveying a lesson in THRIFT. 


Your bank name steel engraved, envelopes to 
match. Signature of an officer gives them 
“personal touch,” making a lasting remem- 
brance to depositors. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


The Banking & Trust Associates 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Marshall Bidg. 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 
Complete Enclosure for Bank 


Mahogany finish. 
Three windows —two doors. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


BANK ADVERTISING 
EXPERIENCE 


By T. D. MacGregor 


375-page book in which the author 
A i/lustrates and analyzes hundreds 

of successful bank and trust com- 
pany advertisements— together with 
others not so successful. 
A clearly written, easily understood 
book that should be on the desk of 
everyone inte — in financial ad- 
vertising. $2.00 


Sent on approval to banks and trust 
companies. Write for your copy today 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit, Michigan 


100% Bank Circulation 


"THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE is 

the only financial magazine published that 
reaches one or more of the officers of every bank 
and trust company in the United States. 
It offers exceptional opportunities to advertisers 
interested in reaching this field effectively and 
economically. 

Write for rates and further information 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
Detroit, Micuican 
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Donald case, wiring that the check 
was good did not import any promise 
to pay. 

The result of the two cases is that if 
a bank is paying a check on the 
strength of a wire from the drawee 
bank, the wire should say that the 
drawee bank will “protect” —or, better 
still, “‘pay’’—that particular check, 
while a wire merely saying that the 
check “is good” or “‘all right” is not 
worth the blind typewriter it was 
written on. 

While we are on this line, however, 
let us consider another case, a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma, where it appeared that one 


‘Byrum, who was engaged in the busi- 


ness of — and selling cattle, made, 
executed and delivered to a party 
named Singer his check drawn on an 
Oklahoma bank in payment for the 
purchase price of twenty-five head of 
cattle. On the same date Singer called 
up an officer of the bank by telephone, 
and told him that he had sold Byrum 
twenty-five head of cattle for $830, 
and that he had received Byrum’s 
check in payment for the same, but 
that he would not turn over the cattle 
to Byrum unless he was assured that 
the check would be paid when presented 
for that purpose; and that in this 
telephone conversation the officer of 
the bank told Singer that Byrum was a 
customer of the bank; that the check 
was “good” and would be paid upon 
presentation; and that it was perfectly 
safe to deliver the cattle to Byrum. 
On the following day Singer, acting 
upon the statements and representa- 
tions made by the officer of the bank, 
delivered the cattle to Byrum, who 
immediately sold the same, receiving 
payment therefor by check, which was 
deposited to the account of Byrum 
in the bank, which afterwards refused 
to pay the Singer check. 

It further appeared that Byrum had 
been a customer of the bank for some 
time, and that it was his practice to 
buy cattle in small lots from farmers 
and others, giving his check in pay- 
ment, and immediately sell the same 
and deposit the proceeds in the bank; 
that up to the time of this transaction, 
Byrum’s checks had been paid upon 
presentation. It further appeared that 
at the time of the conversation between 
Singer and the officer of the bank, 
Byrum’s account was overdrawn some- 
thing over $200, and that thereafter 
his indebtedness grew to something 
like $1,000, and that after Byrum 
made the last deposit mentioned, the 
bank applied the same toward paying 
and discharging the indebtedness of 
Byrum to the bank; that about this 
time Byrum became wholly insolvent, 
and disappeared, leaving considerable 
indebtedness to various persons un- 
paid. 

In an action by Singer against the 
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bank, one might be inclined to say that 
the bank was not liable, as all the bank 
said was that the check was “‘good,” 
which cleared the bank in the Donald 
case; but the Oklahoma court decided 
in favor of Singer on the ground that 
when Byrum sold the stock he had 
bought from Singer with the check, and 
deposited the funds in the bank under 
the arrangement between Byrum and 
the bank, the funds, in effect, became 
the property of Singer. 

“The bank made material represen- 
tations when it told Singer to deliver 
his cattle to Byrum, knowing that 
Byrum was overdrawn at the bank,” 
said the Oklahoma court, “and that 
his check would not be paid upon 
presentation. Singer testified that, 
acting upon these representations, he 
delivered his cattle to Byrum. That 
Singer suffered injury cannot be ques- 
tioned. He lost the value of twenty- 
five head of cattle, and the proceeds of 
the re-sale were appropriated by the 
bank for the purpose of extinguishing 
an account which the bank held against 
the person issuing the worthless check.” 


A Conservative Banker 


LARGE concern selling bank 
supplies had the rather unusual 
experience of being unable to collect 
a small bill from a bank in Illinois, 
and finally placed the account with a 
firm of attorneys for summary action. 
After protracted investigation, the 
following report reached the client: 
“The bank in question was probably 

a private bank, located in this little 
cross-roads hamlet, but private banks 
were abolished by law in this state the 
first of last January, and so far as we 
can learn there is now no bank in 
existence at M 

“The private bank was run by a 
fellow by the name of D This 
D conducted a little general store, 
and had a wicket window in the rear, 
and that is about all there was to the 
bank. No one else was interested in 
this ‘bank’ but himself. 

“We recall that at one time he gave 
a client of ours a check in payment of 
a merchandise account against himself, 
on himself as the Bank of M 
And then onthe check, in his own 
handwriting, noted “No Funds,” and 
virtuously returned it to the creditor 
through the clearing house. 

“You may imagine from the above 
that he is a very keen business man, 
and if this is the man who gave you 
the order, the outlook for collection 
seems rather remote.’”’—Jack W. Speare. 


Faithful to the Last 


‘I fear he’s nearing the great divide,” 
the attending physician admitted. 

“Tell them not to divide fill I get 
there,” whispered the dying banker. 
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CLEARING HOUSE Thirty-nine 


Heralder of progress; Pioneer of civilization 


Alaa owes much to the enterprise, the 
love of adventure and the thrift of the 


COMMERCIAL 
daring pioneer. Dangers beset him but he BANKS 
pushed forward with a determination undaunted. 
Posterity enjoys the fruits of his work. _ | Complete Banking Service 


Resources Over 500 Millions 


We are all pioneers and we all can add to our own success and to the 
security of the community by careful study of our own affairs, 


This is a pioneer savings bank. It has served the 
people of Chicago 54 years. Let it serve you! 

The Savings Habit is a Good Habit. 

This Bank will help you cultivate it, 


CONTINENTAL 2nd COMMERCIAL 


‘TRUST ann SAVINGS BANK 
LaSalle,Adams,Quincy and Wells Streets 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ADVERTISING? 


This reproduction of Savings Bank copy 
was used recently in Chicago newspapers. 
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Carbon Paper 
A kind for every purpose 


for the 
BURROUGHS 


For clear-cut, intense, 
strong, legible copies, use 
MultiKopy-Burroughs 
—a special grade of 
carbon paper made just 
for Burroughs Adding 
Machine work. 


Three weights—8 lb., 
10 Ib., and 15 Ib. 

Ask your stationer for 
free samples. Try them. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., INC. 


371 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Offices all over the world 


USE IMPROVED MONEY-BAG SEALS 


Better at 
a Lower 
Cost 


E. J. Brooks & Co., Inc., NEW YORK CITY 


Bankers’ 
Letterheads 
Beautifully 


1500 large & 1000 1-2 Ltrhds . $13.25 
Lithographed 


4000 1-2 size Letterheads . . $13.25 


5000 large Letterheads . . . . $22.25 


CUSTOMERS FROM Lithographed on Good Bond 
MAINE TO CALIFORNIA Paper. Write for Samples. 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO., 750 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 


“‘Controlled Circulation”’ 


as it applies to the distribution of 
The Burroughs Clearing House is a 
phrase that should receive the serious 
consideration of every advertiser 
interested in the development of 
immediate business. 


Make us prove that the 50,000 copies 
of The Burroughs Clearing House 
are sent to every bank and trust 
company in the United States. 


ADVERTISING 
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Tellson’s =Yesterday and Today 


By FREDERICK P. H. SIDDONS 


New Business Department, American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


HOUGH it is often said that com- 

parisons are odious, they are at 
times very necessary in the interest 
of wholesome progress, and in order 
that we may correct the mistakes or 
improve upon the methods of an 
earlier day. 

Will not a comparison of a banking 
house of the eighteenth century with 
one of- the twentieth, prove that we 
moderns have changed what was 
offered in the way of a financial insti- 
tution to our English ancestors of 140 
years ago? 

It is in the year 1780 and the place 
London, as Dickens assures us in 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” and “‘Tellson’s 
Bank by Temple Bar” is our eighteenth 
century example of a banking estab- 
lishment. 

It “‘was an old-fashioned place even 
in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty. It was very small, 


very dark, very ugly, very incommo- 


dious. It was an old-fashioned place, 
moreover, in the moral attitude that 
the partners in the House were proud 
of its smallness, proud of its darkness, 
proud of its ugliness, proud of its in- 
commodiousness.” 

But the partners of Tellson’s were 
even “boastful of its eminence in those 
particulars, and were fired by an 
express conviction that, if it were less 
objectionable, it would be less respect- 
able. This was no passive belief, but 
an active weapon which they flashed 
at more convenient places of business. 
Tellson’s (they said) wanted no elbow- 
room. Tellson’s wanted no light. 
Tellson’s wanted no embellishment.” 

Our modern prototype of Tellson’s 
stands on a corner of broad intersect- 
ing streets in the heart of the finan- 
cial district where the busy human 
tide seems ever at its height, and 
the classic lines of the great building 
suggest at once Grecian or Roman 
architecture. It is large, light, hand- 
some and commodious to the very last 
meaning of the word. And its owners, 
too, are proud of these qualities, and 
if this pride be a “moral attitude,” 
then they possess it quite as certainly 
as did the partners of Tellson’s. 

We are boastful of the progress we 
have made and consider as our great- 
est asset the convenience of banking 
service that we are prepared to offer. 

But “Tellson’s was the triumphant 
perfection of inconvenience. After 
bursting open a door of idiotic obsti- 
nacy with a weak rattle in its throat, 
you fell into Tellson’s down two steps, 
and came to your senses in a miserable 
little shop, with two little counters, 


where the oldest of men made your 
cheque shake as if the wind rustled it, 
while they examined the signature by 
the dingiest of windows, which were 
always under a shower-bath of mud 
from Fleet Street, and which were 
made dingier by their own bars proper, 
and the heavy shadows of Temple 
Bar.” 

Let us take a glance inside our 
modern banking house: We open a 
door of massive structure with all the 
inventions of silent knobs, silent hinges, 
and silent safety-catches. There is no 
“rattle in its throat.” We do not fall 
down any steps but walk into a large 
and spacious building that is a delight 
to the eye for its greatness in every 
detail. There, many windows where 
men transact your business with much, 
rapidity. Your money comes out of, 
or goes into, specially constructed 
drawers, and clean as possible, because 
of governmental precaution pertaining 
to the circulation of our old money. 
But at Tellson’s your money “came 
out of, or went into, old wormy 
drawers, particles of which flew up your 
nose and down your throat, when they 
opened and shut. Your bank notes 
had a musty odour, as if they were fast 
decomposing into rags again.” 

In the lobby of the modern bank, 
glass desks with the necessary equip- 
ment are provided for the customers’ 
convenience; the ladies are given a 
special compartment where they may 
with comfort and little trouble, trans- 
act their business. 

In the safe-keeping department, 
every care and protection is afforded 
you when you store your valuables in 
specially constructed boxes, for a short 
or long time; it does not matter. 
What you place there is always kept 
in the best of condition. You have 
private rooms in which to look over 
your valuables, and you never meet the 
eyes of some person who might spend 
his time in idle curiosity. 

But your 1780 safe-deposit depart- 
ment was different. “Your plate was 
stowed away among the neighboring 
cesspools, and evil communications 
corrupted its good polish in a day or 
two. Your deeds got into extempor- 
ized strong-rooms made of kitchens 
and sculleries, and fretted all the fat 
out of their parchments into the 
banking-house air. Your lighter boxes 
of family papers went upstairs into a 
Barmecide room, that always had a 
great dining-table in it and never had a 
dinner. * * * The first letters written 
to you by your old love, or by your little 
children, were but newly released from 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the horror of being ogled through the 
windows, by the heads exposed on 
Temple Bar.” What criticism and 
what insults would be heaped upon the 
banker of today if such things hap- 
pened. Lawsuits would be plentiful 
and the courts would have to settle 
broken contracts. 

Facilities for safe deposit protection 
is one of the banker’s best advertising 
mediums. The largesafe deposit vaults 
are worthy of a visit, even to those who 
have no idea of making any financial 
connections. The care and precision 
by which such vaults are constructed 
and the very stringent rules under 
which this department operates for the 
customer’s benefit are incalculable. 

And now the officers and employees 
are given ample space in which to work. 
There are individual offices for each 
officer, furnished in a dignified and 
substantial manner. Crowded con- 
ditions are not tolerated unless the 
institution has grown to such an extent 
that it has been impossible to supply 
needed rooms. 

Much effort is made to encourage 
the younger employee and to aid him 
in developing his knowledge of 
banking. Some day he will fill the 
place that an older person occupies. 
He is a factor in our present financial 
institution of learning that must be 
reckoned with. 

By improved methods of bookkeep- 
ing through mechanical equipment, the 
speed and accuracy of this department 
has been highly developed. Your 
special room or rooms give every 
indication of a perfected system. 

But at Tellson’s it was different. 
“Cramped in all kinds of dim cupboards 
and hutches, * * * the oldest men 
carried on the business gravely. When 
they took a young man into Tellson’s 
London house, they hid him some- 
where till he was old. They kept him 
in a dark place, like a cheese, until he 

had full Tellson flavour and blue- 
mould upon him. Then only was he 
permitted to be seen, spectacularly 
poring over large books, and casting 
his breeches and gaitors into the 
general weight of the establishment.” 

Our banking house shows every care 
in interior decorating, and the tall 
ceilings and large windows that afford 
much light, give to the building an 
intimate charm that is most appealing. 

It is certainly true that the old order 
changes. And for the good, we of the 
present day realize. May this be said 
of us 140 years hence? I believe that 
there will be no denial that our time 
has been one of great undertakings 
and much progressiveness. Banks have 
met the spirit of the age. We will 
show that we seized every chance to 
better ourselves and, what is more, 
made service the secret of our success. 
Our financial institutions will not be 
called a second Tellson’s. 
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“Traveling 
Teller” 


Recording 
Safe 


THE AUTOMATIC RECORDING SAFE CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


HE Recording Safe is the most effective means in use 
today for the stimulation of savings deposits. 


Its contents are always registered and exposed to view. 


The Depositor strives to save more because he is encouraged 
by the knowledge of what he has already saved. 


Thousands of banks throughout the country endorse them as 
a highly profitable investment. - 


The Made of brass heavily 
‘Deposit Developer” nickel plated 

Safe 
PO Safe . Will not rust or 
We Manufacture 

12 Other 

Non-Recording Widely circulated 

Styles and popular 
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“That’s Way Can Help 


=~ 


RED WIGHT- 

MAN, cashier of 
the First National 
Bank of Braymer, 
Missouri, studies the 
customer's financial 
Statement to get a 
complete picture of his 
business. 


Billing | 
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Our Customers--and 


Fred Wightman, Braymer, Mo., Banker, Finds He Is 
Getting Better Customers for His Bank by Recommending 
the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan to Retailers 


IKE Mr. Wightman, you too have probably found 
that the poor customer is the one who is always 
guessing at his figures. He never brings to the 

bank a good, comprehensive statement of the condition 
of his business because, in most cases, he doesn’t know 
its true condition. 


But if that customer would keep a complete record 
of every transaction in every department every day, 
wouldn’t he be able to eliminate dead stock, reduce his 
inventory, reduce outstanding accounts, discount his 
bills and, consequently, build up his bank account? 
And wouldn’t he be a better business man—and a 
better bank customer —as a result? 


Fred Wightman, cashier of the First National Bank 


of Braymer, Missouri, finds he is making better cus- 
tomers for his bank by 


advocating the use of the 


recent demonstration of the Burroughs Simplified Ac- 
counting Plan impressed me with the fact that it 
provided a simple and adequate system of retail 
bookkeeping. And with such a system any retailer 
can control his business to better advantage — and that 
will result in better customers for the bank.” 


The retailer’s investment in the Burroughs system 
is small and quickly comes back to him in the form of 
reduced expenses, reduced inventory, fewer outstanding 
accounts, increased turnover and a greater volume of 
profit. 


Since the Burroughs Simplified Accounting Plan 
serves to make better business men and better bank 
customers, isn’t it to your advantage to learn the 
details of the plan so you can explain it to them? 


The next time your 


Burroughs Simplified Ac- 
counting Plan. 


GOST OF GOODS SOLD 
“After twenty-five years 


as a banker,” Mr. Wightman 
writes, ‘‘I am convinced that 
every retailer, no matter what 
his line, should keep an accu- 
rate record of every depart- 


Previous Inventory 
. Merchandise Purchases 


‘Total Merchandise Handled 
Less Present Inventory 


Cost of Goods Sold 
INCOME FROM SALES 


Sales 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 


Burroughs salesman 
calls, ask him to give 


Date Ogtober 31, 1921... you a demonstration 
008 of the Burroughs 
6246921. Simplified Accounting 
89187538 
Plan.. You may find 


it—as Mr. ‘Wightnrian 
did—a way 


your customers—and 
Less Cost of Goods Sold 5451574- | 
ment of his business. A yourselves: 
GROSS PROFIT FROM SALES 41,31182% 
EXPENSE 
xX 
Rent 2,5.0.090- 
Postage, Telephone and Telegraph 335.9.2- 
Interest, Discounts and Allowances as969- 
Salaries 8,22 Se? 5 - 
Taxes and Insurance 61546- 
preciation 6600- 
7 ‘HE customer using the General Expense 4,250.00- 
Burroughs Simplified TOTAL EXPENSE 23979835 
Accounting Plan can give 
AL 4 * 
you a complete profit and 
CAPITAL INCOME 
loss statement in a few 
minutes at any time. 
Miscellaneous’ Income 183.73 
TOTAL OTHER INCOME AF2227 5 


TOTAL INCOME 19,26326 
Les& Bad Debts and Losses Charged Off “7 2422-— 
TOTAL NET INCOME 13549048 
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Western Venetian Blinds in Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


Western Venetian Blinds 


—FOR BETTER DAYLIGHT IN BANKING ROOMS 


ASK FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND PRICES. WRITE THE NEAREST OFFICE 
SHOWN BELOW, SENDING APPROXIMATE SIZES OF WINDOWS. 


Western Blind & Screen Company 


2700 Long Beach Avenue - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


PORTLAND, ORE. ATLANTA, GA. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mutual Bldg. 103 Park Ave. 


605 Wells Bidg.. 128 N. Wells St. 


81 Fourth St. 309 Flat Iron Bldg. 
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PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 


AT DETROIT, MICH. U.S.A 
FORM 
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Metal tip guides 


Albany 
Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 


50% space gained! 
The chart shows how 
L.B.made this possible 
for a New York bank. 


The Six Big 


Divisions of Library 


Bureau Service 


Library Bureau has for 
45 years satisfied the filing 
and record needs of manu- 
facturers, banks, insurance 
companies, retailers, and 
practically every other kind 
of business and profession 
—large and small. 


1. Special Service 


Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 


2. Specialized 


Departments 
Bank Department 


Government Department 


Insurance Department 
Library Department 


3. Filing Systems 


Alphabetic 
Geographic 

Numeric 

L.B. Automatic Index 
Subject 


4. Card Record Systems 


L.B. Sales Record 
L.B. Stock Record 
L.B. Card Ledger 
L.B. Visible Record File 


5. Cabinets—Wood and 


Steel 


Card index cabinets 
Counter-height units 
Horizontal units 

L.B. Card record desks 
Vertical units 


6. Supplies 


Cards 


Over 1,000 styles of plain 


index and stock forms 


Folders 
L.B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 


Guides 


Plain, printed and cellu- 
loided 


Removable label guides 


Boston 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Denver 

Des Moines 
Detroit 


FOREIGN OFFICES—London 


ndle 
137,000 
accounts 


WITHOUT 
LB SERVICE 


SPACE FOR 
ACCOUNTING 


DEPARTMENT 


Space required 
to han 


WITH 
LB SERVICE 


160,000 
accounts 
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Card-keeping versus 
book-keeping 


How L.B. is helping to cut down costs 


A fast growing New York bank 
needed more space forits custom- 
ers. Yet every department was 
already over-crowded and could 
spare no room. 


L.B. tackled the accounting 
department. It replaced space- 
wasting book ledgers with a space- 
saving L.B. Card ledger. 


The savings resulting are shown 
on the chart above. The new L.B, 
Card ledger not only takes care of 
all the old accounts, but 23,000 
additional accounts, and all in 
half the old space. 


The L. B. Card ledger 
saves costly time 


Instead of laboriously thumbing 
fragile pages of an unwieldy book 


\ 


—instead of wandering through a 
maze of active and inactive ac- 
counts—you simply let your fingers 
travel nimbly over the cards to the 
account you want. 


Saves costly space 


A single handy L.B. Card ledger 
desk houses 24,000 accounts within 
arm’s reach of a seated clerk. 
Compare such convenience with 
the number of bound or loose-leaf 
books you now use and the space 
they now occupy. 


A good man to talk to 


Let an L.B. salesman explain 
more fully the advantages of anL.B. 
Cardledger. Tell your phone oper- 
ator to get L.B. on the telephone, 
and have a representative call. 


1825 


| Plans Makes Installs | 


| Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Erie Louisville Portland Springfield F. W. Wentworth & Co. 
Fall River Milwaukee Providence Syracuse San Francisco Seattle 
Hartford Minneapolis Richmond Toledo Portland, Ore. Oakland 
Houston New Orleans St. Louis Washington McKee & Wentworth 
Indianapolis Newark St. Paul Worcester Los Angeles 
Kansas City Pittsburgh Scranton Parker Bros., Dallas C. G. Adams, Salt Lake City 


Manchester 


Birmingham Cardiff Paris 
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What quick, handy files! 


You'll say so, too, when you see 
how easily our Steel Storage 
Units lead you to important pa- 
pers you want right away. 


There are seven sizes: one for 
every requirement: hold letters, 
legal forms, transfer ledger leaves 
cards, cancelled 
checks, etc. 


Stack one on the other and you 
get greater storage room within 
the Hoor space than any other 
unit in the field. 


They keep your data clean, safe, 
and accessible. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Steel Filing Equipment 


Of fices in 52 cities, 
manufacturing plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Canadian Distributors: 
Copeland - Chatterson, 
Ltd., Brampton, Ont. 


Durable, yet so light 
a girl can handle and 
operate them easily. 
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